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Heveriwd Sir, 

I would attempt to show my 
respect to your eminent name by adoi'ning 
this page with its single expression, but lest 
1 should thus lead my readers to suppose 
that I place my arguments before them 
under your sanction, it is proper to say 
that I abne am responsible for them. 

When I published my former work, you 
were pleased, whilst you dissented from 
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VI DEDICATION. 

some of my conclusions on moral philo- 
sophy, to interest yourself in my success. 
Those conclusions were stated with every 
respect for the opinions of others, and with 
deference of my own reasoning. They were 
however only stated generally ; and since 
their publication I have learned that they 
must be more particularly established, be- 
fore I can expect for them the attention of 
those who are interested in such discussions. 
Accordingly in the following pages I have 
attempted to support them ; and at the same 
time have also endeavoured to turn them to 
their most proper use, that of giving a more 
decided answer to the assumptions of infi- 
delity, and of exalting the Scriptures above 
the station allotted to them by moral philo- 
sophy. My only desire is to serve the 
cause of truth, and if my labour tends to 
the advancement of that cause by calling 
the attention of men to the subject which 
I have ventured to discussi, no one, I am 
pertain, would rejoice more than yourself. 
Should the attempt prbve abortive, the 
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design in which it is made will, I trust, 
secure me from the heavier charges of 
presumption, whilst the labour of it has 
already been more than repaid in the 
honour of your countenance and appro- 
bation. In acknowledgment of the sense 
which I entertain of it, I remain, 

Reverend Sir, 

Your very obedient 

Humble Servant, 

A. NORMAN. 
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It is well known that in arguing with an acute 
Deist, the first diflScuIty which we have to en- 
counter, is that of bringing home to his mind 
the conviction of the absolute necessity of a 
revelation. He pleads the light of nature, and 
the power of his unassisted intellect to discover 
the truth. For this plea he has the authority of 
science. Moral philosophy has pretended to 
carry the light of nature so far into the arcana 
of natural intelligence, as in the opinion of 
many to supersede the necessity of any other 
illumination. Thus, revealed religion, instead of 
becoming a positive and indispensable requisite 
to the heart, the understanding, and the power 
of man, is too often considered as a mere ques^ 
tion of taste, of fashion, or of convenience j 
and the open profession of it is regarded, 
rather as a mark of intellectual weakness than 
as a laudable declaration of sentiments and pur- 
suits, equally honourable to the understanding, 
and advantageous to the best interests of our 
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present and future existence. In speaking of 
the effects which the writings of the Christian 
advocates of natural rehgion had upon the 
Deists in his time, Dr. Ellis says, " The conse- 
quence has been that infidelity at last joined 
issue with them upon their own principles, and 
from the concessions they had made, undertook 
to show that Christianity was not necessary, and 
by this advantage gained a triumph over them. 
For if nature and reason can so easily discover 
the most important truths, it will follow that the 
chief purposes of a revelation are in a great mea- 
sure useless, if not altogether unnecessary, and 
their own argument turned upon them to root 
up the foundation of all religion. The enemies 
of the faith then asserted boldly, that the law of 
nature, or what the light of reason dictates, is 
the only law of man. That it takes in every 
thing that is founded in the reason and nature 
of things, and therefore revelation cannot be 

necessary The consequence of which 

they well know must be, that in proportion as 
reason is exalted, and the comprehension of 
human minds enlarged beyond their proper 
limits, just so far will revelation be depreciated 
and rendered useless, till at last reason becomes 
absolutely independent and self sufficient. Thus 
a zeal for natural theology had well nigh de- 
stroyed all religion, and Dr. Clarke fell a sacri- 
fice to Tindal by the very weapons he had put 
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into his hands/* * The question is here stated 
with much force and truth. And the claims 
which have been made for the suflSciency of the 
faculty of reason during the last few years, 
show very clearly that it is still the object of the 
Deist that reason should supplant religion in 
the public mind. A revelation, therefore, must 
be proved to be absolutely necessary, or its 
ground will with diflSculty be maintained: for 
the commixing of religion and philosophy " un- 
doubtedly will make an heretical religion, and 
an imaginaiy and fabulous phUosophy." t 

In their several works, the deistical writers 
furnished their adversaries with weapons, whicTi 
might have been effectually employed against 
themselves, but that the advocates of religion, 
whilst learnedly and laboriously detecting the 
errore of the deistical systems, overlooked this 
advantage, and actually conceded the very 
points of argument by which these errors are 
produced and supported, t Such being the 

♦ On the Kntytdedge of Divine Things, Sfc. p. 11. The sen- 
sible work from which this extract is taken is the only one 
which the author has met with, which enters fully and 
learnedly into the subject of the incapacity of reason to 
discover divine things. The book is frequently eulogised by 
divinity writers, but, from the unreadable style in which it 
is written, is generally unavailable. 

f Bacon's works, vol.i. p. 97. Pascal and Rogers held 
the same opinion, but did not discuss the argument. 

t Thus the works of Hobbes and Hume supply the 




opinion of the author, lie decided upon attempt- 
ing to show the fallacy of the arguments upon 
which Deism is built, and as a consequence to 
deduce the absolute necessity of a revelation. 

The author is well convinced that a work of 
such a description cannot be too clear in its 
method and too plain in its style ; but he found 
the subject so abstruse in its own nature, and so 
involved in metaphysical speculation, as to pre- 
sent insuperable difficulties to the object of pre- 
■ senting it in a popular form. However, he 

thinks that no apology can be due to the In- 
fidel for handling his metaphysical objections to 
the Scriptures in metaphysical language. If 
any man will suffer his mind to wander astray 
among scholastic speculations, he must either 
be content to acquaint himself with the language 

I and nature of the subjects of his fancy, or be 
content to remain in ignorance, in doubt, and in 
error. 
That he might, as far as possible, simplify his 
subject, by detaching it from those discussions 
which, although extraneous to his chief purpose, 
are yet necessary to a comprehensive view of it, 
the author has thrown together in the following 
pages of this preface^ a few observatitms on that 
Btri 
of 
wli 
L 



strongest arguments in favour of a revelation of the being 
of a God, and of the necessity of that superhuman power 
which religion promises. 
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part of the question which affects the opinions 
of the Christian advocates of natural religion in 
the present day. 

In accomplishing these objects, the author has 
had to encounter the opinions of men, some of 
whose names are almost in themselves an assur* 
ance of the truth. He therefore asks for the fair 
inferences of his reasoning, as far as he is able 
to draw them, an impartial examination ; and 
trusts that he may neither be charged with pre- 
sumption, nor with a want of respect for those 
great and gifted persons, when he ventures, with 
much diffidence of himself and deference to 
them to dissent from their philosophy. Should 
his views prove correct, no reasonable mind 
would contend that even the names of Clarke, 
Locke, and Paley, should be suffered to conse* 
crate an error, in which the brightest prospects 
and dearest hopes of mankind may be involved. 
The two points on which the Deist rests his 
system are, the knowledge of the being of a God; 
and the power of moral nature. Paley exercised 
all his strength to prove the former independent of 
a revelation and of the Scriptures. Of the latter 
he says, that they " are employed not so much 
to teach men new rules of morality as to enforce 
the practice of it by new sanctions, and by a 
greater certainty.*'* Thus this celebrated author 

• Moral Philosophy, vol. i. p. 8. 
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brings down the doctrine of natural reli^on to 
our own times, and embodies it in our national 
phUosophy. 

Dr. Chalmers questions the soundness of this 
philosophy, and eloquently advocates the most 
scrupulous application of the Baconian method 
in deducing inferences of such serious moment. 
" It is the part of reason (he says) to form its 
conclusions when it has data and evidences be- 
fore it. But it is equally the/ part of reason to 
abstain from its conclusions when these evidences 
are wanting. Reason may judge of the external 
evidences of Christianity, — but is not entitled 
to sit in judgment over those internal evidences 
which many a presumptuous theologian has 
attempted to derive ,from the reason of the 
thing, or from the agreement of the doctrine 
with the fancied character and attributes of the 
Deity." * 

. Again, Mr. Grinfield would charge Dr. Chal- 
mers with denying a most legitimate use of rea- 
son, that of deciding upon the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity t ; but he seems, by holding an erroneous 
notion of the subject of natural theology, to 

* The Evidence and Authority of the Christian Revela- 
tion, pp. 250, 251. 

t The Connexion of Natural and Revealed Theology in 
Relation to the Inductive Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
see p. 353. et seq. The note and references to which are 
highly valuable. 
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have mistaken that gentleman's meaning. Mr. 
<jrinfield does not enter into the question of the 
origin of natural religion, but uses the term in 
its most general and comprehensive acceptation, 
including in it all the deductions which reason 
approves^ whether or not she could originally 
have discovered them. " It is equally true (he 
says) that such deductions must be natural^ that 
is, congenial to reason and nature, whether our 
unassisted faculties could have produced them, 
or whether some superior power was at first re- 
quisite to bring them before the mind.'* * In 
the word deductions the reverend author appears 
to include all the doctrines, duties, and " marks 
of wisdom and design which may be recognized 
by the faculties in the human character or ill the 
works of creation ;'* but he does not here suflS- 
ciently distinguish between those doctrines, &c. 
which are only recognized by the mind, as being 
adapted to their purpose, and those which may 
be deducedy " as being congenial to reason and 
nature.*' Reason recognizes many doctrines in 
religion, which she cannot deduce : and if we 
would seek to know their connexion with the 
inductive philosophy of the human mind, we 
must either be content with metaphysical con- 
jectures, or else, hiding our reason in our faith^ 
wait until the instrument by which tlie soul per- 

* Connexion, &c. Preface, xxxviii. 



ceivcs is become spiritualized *, and capable of 
spiritual perception. Thus, the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin, altliough a fact agreeing with our state 
in nature, and therefore recognized by reason, 
cannot be deduced by it. We cannot reason from 
the fact to the revealed cause. We cannot un- 
derstand how a superior intelligence could cor- 
rupt tJie moral powers of the heart of man ; nor 
can we connect the consequences of that corrup- 
tion with its cause. Thus also the doctrine of re- 
generation is not natural. Reason recognizes the 
adaptation of it to the necessities of our nature, 
but we cannot reason from that necessity to the 
means taken to supply it. In the same manner 
we cannot deduce by reason those subjects of 
which faith is the substance, such as the final vic- 
tory of Christ over sin, death, and hell, and the 
glorious consequences which are to follow to the 
faithful servants of God. From the attribute 
of mercy we deduce pardon to the penitent, 
but we cannot in any manner connect, by the 
deductions of reason, that pardon with the doc- 
trine of tlie atonement. These instances are 
sufficient to show that revealed religion is not 
natural, but supernatural Hence, although the 
application of some doctrines to the facts of 
nature demand our assent, these doctrines are 
not the deductions of reason, cither in tlieir 
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discovery, or reception by the mind and heart. 
Between the doctrines of natural and revealed 
religion there is not only a verbal distinction, 
understood by all persons save philosophers, but 
also an essential difference. The one kind of 
religion is opposed to the other. By natural 
religion men mean that religion which reason 
alone can discover from the nature of things j 
but by the term revealed religion men mean 
that religion which reason cannot discover. 
Thus, Bishop Wilkins said, that there wanted a 
** clearer light*' than natural religion. Thus, 
Dr. Clarke said, that •* there was plainly want- 
ing a divine revelation." And thus, also. Dr. 
Leland wrote, " We may hence see that reason, 
if left merely to itself in the present state of 
mankind, is not a safe and certain guide in mat- 
ters of religion." This clearer light — this more 
certain guide — this divine revelation — is ap- 
proved of by reason j hence philosophy calls it 
natural. The term is abused. The object of 
religion is to deliver man from his natural state. 
The means of that deliverance are supernatural, 
and althoug:h recognised in their application by 
reason, cannot, as we have seen, be deduced by 
it Hence revealed religion cannot be correctly 
classed under the head of natural theology ; and 
hence, "all good moral philosophy," as was said, 
" is but an handmaid to religion." * 

* Bacon, 
a 




By referring to Pole's Synopsis (Comm. ad 
^om. cap. i. ii.), the confluence of the streams 
of moral philosophy and revealed religion may 
be distinctly traced. The latter pursued its 
way in a silent unobtrusive course, whilst the 
former flowed into its bed with overwhelming 
impetuosity. The fate of rehgion, with such a 
companion, may easily be conjectured. It be- 
comes trihutary to reason. The revelation of 
God is made a part of the philosophy of man. 
And with philosophers reason triumphs over 
religion. Under this error, the systems of men 
must be involved and contradictious ; and faults 
of this description may be traced in the works 
of their chief advocates. 

LDr. Leiand says, " Moral duty, taken in its 
just extent, is usually and justly divided into 
three main branches. The first relates to the 
duties of piety we more immediately owe to 
God, which includes the rendering him that 
religions worship and adoration, that love and 
reverence, that trust and affiance, that unre- 
served submission, resignation, and obedience, 
which is due to him from his reasonable crea- 
tures." • Hence the duties of revealed religion 
are apart of our moral duties. But the same 
author says, in the following page, " Religion, 
when it is of the right kind, and considered in 



Advantage and Necessity of a Kevelation, vol.ii, p.29. 
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its most comprehensive notion, takes in the 
whole of moral duty/* Thus making a part 
contain the whole ! But if Dr. Leiand was more 
conversant with learning than with logic, we 
might expect that the extraordinary acuteness 
of Palev would have led him clear of such an 
error; yet, after classing the Scriptures (with 
Locke) as one of the rules of moral philosophy^ 
he also falls into the error of deducing virtue, 
which is moral goodness, from a religious mo- 
tive. This error, however, is not to be attri- 
buted so much to these eminent men, as to the 
subject which they appear to have undertaken 
to elucidate, without examining the ground upon 
which it stood. * But such an error is inseparable 
from the anomaly of classing subjects, different 
in their nature, under a generic name, taken 
from an inferior subject. An anomaly, as inde- 
fensible as it would be, in a treatise De cultUj to 
class the worship of the true God under the head 
of Idolatry. 

* Amongst instances of contradiction may be noticed, that 
the philosopher of Malmesbury proved that there is not 
a law of nature ; but Locke says, that there are none . so 
brutish as to deny it> and that it may be demonstrated* 
Dr. Clarke metaphysically demonstrates the existence of the 
Deity ; but Mr. Hume proves that that existence cannot be 
demonstrated. Richard Baxter proved '* that the law of 
nature oblige;th men that are able and have opportunity to 
do the work of ministers {* but the modern Deists prove, 
from the obligation of the same law, that the work of 
ministers is an imposition ! 

a 3 
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Nor is the effect of this error confined to the 
classification of the subject; it also extends itself 
to the principle and object of revealed religion. 
Hence arises the curious fact that the most or- 
thodox publication of the present day contends, 
that the operation of religion is upon the same 
principle to which Hobbes, Hume, and Volney 
ascribed the determinations of reason, and the 
actions of mankind — that is, to the selfish 
principle. 

Volney says, " self love is the eternal spring 
of action in every individual.'* * " No religion,** 
argues the Theological Review, " does, or in 
fact can, exclude the selfish principle, t** " It 
was to secure his own enjoyments (agjun writes 
Volney) that he (man) was led to respect those^ 
of another, and the desire of accumulation 
found its con'ective in an enlightened self love.** 
And the Reviewer asks, why are we bound to 
the command of God? " but because (he an- 
swers) we feel a confidence in its affecting our 
happiness ; in other words, in its administering 
to the selfish principle.** 

" The direct object of the design** (of reve- 
lation) wrote Paley, " is to supply motives, and 
not rules ; sanctions, and not precepts.** t Now, 
without contrasting this opinion with the second 
position of the author of the Internal Evidence 

* Ruins, ch. 9. t Vol. ii. p. 7. 

j: Evidences, vol. ii. p* 23. 
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of Christianity, * it may be observed, that if it 
be the design of revealed religion to supply 
motives and sanctions, there is a necessity of 
looking into the nature of man for some prin- 
ciple upon which they are to act. Hence the 
authority for attributing the action of religion to 
the selfish principle. Hence the difference be- 
tween Christianity and infidelity is much les- 
sened, and becomes simply a question^ whether 
nature or religion is the most efficient stimulus 
to the principle of selfishness. Well, indeed, 
may the Deist admire the sanctions of revealed 
religion, whilst he professes that he cannot see 
the necessity, either of its doctrines or of its 
establishment. 

Paley writes, " selfishness^ or a contempt of 
other men's conveniency and satisfaction,** — " of 
all tendencies in the human character, stands 
most in need of correction.'* * How this opi- 
nion can be reconciled to that which supposes 
the selfish principle capable of producing the 
Christian virtues, others must determine. Dr; 
Brown says, that " the writer who in modern 
times has led to the widest diffusion of this doc- 
trine (selfishness) is Archdeacon Paley, the most 
popular of all.our ethical writers.** 

That religion does not act through the selfish 
principle is evident from the language of the 

* Evidences, vol. ii. p. 27. el seq, t lb. pp. 38, 39^ 
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Apostle, who writes, " By grace are ye saved, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God, 
not of works, lest any man should boast :" • 
for, as salvation is not to be given as a reward 
lor works, it is not held out as an incentive, and 
therefore is not meant to act as a motive j it is 
not, therefore, the intention of religion to ad- 
minister to the selfish principle. Nor does it in 
fact do so. In his natural state, man wants 
power to perform the will of God. Hence the 
necessity of the doctrines of" regeneration, and 
sanctification. In the state which these words 
imply, he obtains that power. He does not 
obtain motives and sanctions, as Paley supposed, 
nor an action upon the selfish principle, as the 
Theological Reviewer contends, but that new 
heart which was promised by the prophets, and 
which is acknowleged by the apostles } and 
which, in our confined language, may be well 
expressed as a fiew principle. The Reviewer 
supposes that the promises made to the disciples 
induced them to follow Christ ; and this instance 
would have supported Iiis position, if we did 
not learn from the context that they had left all 
before the promises were made. Hence one 
source of error on this subject seems to be, in 
considering salvation as a reward. It is not a 
reward, it is a gift. Everlasting life will be given 

• Eph, ii. 8, 9. 
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to those who believe in Christ * j but according 
to their degree of faith, and consequently of 
obedience, men are to he rewarded h toT; «gavoK^ 
Hence, agreeably to bur conception of the 
order of time, imlvation will be attuned through, 
faith before the reward in heaven is apportioned. 

The state of the heart also under religious 
influence lA opposed to the doctrine of selfish- 
ness. The state of justincatioh, in particular, 
is that in which every philosophical notion must 
yield to the single triith, thsA we are saved 
through the sacrifice of Christ alone* In thiis^ 
state the heart will be prostrated before the 
cross, and receive the doctrine of the Gospel 
with the simplicity of a little child. From this 
^fe man arises with power t# not only over hii 
actions, but also to enable him to restrain^ and 
roof out the appetite which would, lead him to 
sinful compliances. Thus he expeiiences that 
change of heart, or action of a -nie w spiritual 
principle, w^hich it is one great object of religiba 
to supply. -^ ' 

What a dull science is that, which classes 
this subject under the head of moral- philosojihy^ 
or which contends that morality'is a part 6f iti' 
The astronomer might, with as miich justice^ 
contend that the power which givieisi ipbtibii ta 

the heavenly bodies, and the light which they 

' - ... 

* Matt. V. 12. 1 Pet. i. 4. Col.i. 5. 
t John i. 12. Rom. i. 16. 
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yield to tlie earth, are subjects of his deliglitful 
science. Yet tiie popular argument respecting 
the connexion of morality with religion is so 
subtile, and so fraught with evil, that it is neces- 
sary to notice the error which the science pro- 
pagates. 

In the review already named, the notion which 
is usually entertained on the subject of morality 
is ably stated : " So long as that which is deno- 
minated the moral law (the Reviewer writes) 
constitutes a part of the Christian code, there 
can be nothing improper in calling that law 
morality." It must be improper, it is answered, 
to call any part of tlie Christian code by a word 
which the Scriptures do not sanction, and which 
is not correctly applied ; especially since the 
word has a tendency to mislead, and actually 
does mislead, a portion of our fellow-creatures. 
It is here maintained, that no part of the Chris- 
tian code can be correctly called moral ; and 
that the moral law does not form a part of that 
code. The Reviewer furnishes an argument 
against himself, when he repeats the popular 
maxim, " That a man may be moral without 
being religious." 

The Christian code is essentially religious, 
and every part of it is therefore essentially reli- 
gious. (James ii. 10. Gal. iii. 10.) But if a 
man may be moral without being religious, mo- 
rality, and consequently the moral law, is not 
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essentially religious, and therefore cannot be a 
part of the Christian code. 

The argument, however, which claims for 
morality, religious merit and reward, is so gene- 
ral and so deceptions that it may not be im- 
proper to meet it in another form. It is said 
that morality is a part of rehgion, because the 
major includes the minor. Thus^ as religion 
enjoins charitable actions, it is argued that if 
A and B both perform the same acts of charity, 
they are equally religious in those acts, notwith- 
standing the difference of the animus from which 
they may proceed. With equal force and truth 
it might be contended that a torch is a heavenly 
body, because it gives light ; or that, because 
the laws of the country condemn to death by 
certain means, a compliance with those means 
would change an act of murder into an act of 
justice. As the laws of the country condemn 
to death only for certain offences against them- 
selves, so the religion of the Gospel enjoins its 
duties only upon religious people. Those duties 
are essentially religious, including in our esti- 
mate of the act the animus of the agent, or the 
state of the heart under which the act was per- 
formed. Now a moral act is estimated only by 
its outward form and effect If, therefore, we 
suppose that such an act is a part of religion, 
we suffer a sophism to creep into the predica- 
bility of the word (act). The question here is. 




not respecting the manner and effect of an act, 
which, from the nature of things must always 
be contingent, but respecting that essential pro- 
perty which brings it within the categorical 
sense of the argument. Whatever may be the 
feeling under which a moral act is performed, 
the act itself is characterised by its outward form 
and effect ; but no act is religious, whatever may 
be its form and effect, unless it arise from a 
religious heart. Thus there is required in reli- 
gious actions an essential propertj' to determine 
their claim to that distinction. (That property, 
we have seen, is the state of the heart under 
which they are performed.) Thus, although 
the acts of A and B be the same in manner, and 
produce the same degree of relief to the patient, 
unless they equally arise from that state of the 
heart which rehgion requires, and will produce, 
they are not essentially the same, and therefore 
are not equally religious actions. The essential 
quality of a religious act is, in scriptural lan- 
guage, that it arise out of a pure heart, and of 
faith unfeigned, 1 Tim. i. 5. : but if a moral act 
were to involve this influence, it would cease to 
be moral, and become religious. However, there- 
fore, morality may resemble a part of reli^on, 
it does not constitute a part of it. 

It is also a consequent upon the same philoso- 
phy to mistake the end of religion. Two Apostles, 
however, would seem to guard this part of the 
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subject from error. " Now (writes St. Paul, 
Rom. vL 2S«) being made free from sin, ye have 
your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life.** And St Peter writes, 1 Epistle, i. 9. 
"Receiving the end of your faith, even the sal- 
vation of your souls.** But the philosopher relies 
upon the words of the former Apostle, 1 Tim. i. 5 
" Now the end of the commandment is charily. 
But is the commandment the chief purpose of a 
revelation? The following words declare that 
charity must arise out of a pure heart, and of a 
good conscience, and of faith unfeigned. Charity 
truly is the end of the commandment ; but the 
law made nothing perfect; therefore is Christ 
the end of the law to eviery one that believeth. * 
Charity is thus the fulfilling of the command- 
ment, but not the end of religion. Charity, in 
the sense of holiness, is the Jruit, and the fruit' 
is the end of the tree j but we blindly overlook 
both the nature and value of the soul, when we 
make the fruit of religion its end. The end of 
religion is the fitting of the heart through faith 
and grace, and their consequent holiness of life^ 
for " the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with 
eternal glory.** 

Another error arising from the same source 
still remains to be noticed. The writers on 
moral philosophy, or natural religion, have sup- 

* Rom. X. 4« 
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posed that there is a fixed moral relation which 
the actions of men ought to hold to the will 
of God ; and they have laboured much, but in 
vain, to discover it This relation is the terra 
incognUa of philosophy, which imagination has 
often described as the El Dorado of science, and 
many are the pleasant voyages which have been 
made thereto. This subject will be discussed in 
its proper place ; but there is one argument 
proper to be noticed here, and which may have 
some weight with the Christian philosopher^ 

The Christian writers on moral philosophy 
agree that revealed religion is only a more authen- 
tic republication of natural religion. Therefore, 
upon their own showing, moral truth is the 
very foundation upon which the Scriptural code 
is built. If, therefore, there be a moral truth, 
it is to be found in those laws which the Deity 
promulged to his chosen people. 

Now, we find, in fact, that the Scriptural laws, 
although expressive of general truths, are not 
built upon a fixed moral truth. The moral of 
actions is not determined by general rules, but 
by those particular rules which are congruous to 
the objects of society. If there be a fixed moral 
relation between the actions of men and the will 
of God, those particular rules will be fixed and 
constant in the nature of things. Murder, adul- 
tery, and injustice will retain their immoral qua- 
lities in all times and places. Thus, under the 
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general law against adultery, the line which 
separates that crime from lawful intercourse will 
be drawn with moral precision. But look at the 
fact. In the Jewish law there was not a fixed 
moral truth. The moral quality of actions was 
not determined by a naturally immutable stand- 
ard. The particular moral laws of that state were 
only congmous, and were actually altered to 
meet the altered condition of the people. In the 
most enlightened and splendid era of their his- 
tory, the laws respecting the intercourse of the 
sexes, justice, slavery, and blood-shedding, were 
such as, in our Christian community, would now 
be esteemed cruel, unjust, and, in some cases, 
abasingly immoral. 

Now we cannot suppose that the nature of 
truth can be altered. Then what is the con- 
clusion ? That philosophy is in error in ascribing 
to the Jewish law a fixed moral truth. The 
system, : therefore, is founded on error, which 
supports itself upon the notion that revealed re- 
ligion is but a republication of natural religion. 

But if there were not a moral truth in the 
Jewish law, we may look in vain for it in any 
other. The fact is, that we are taught by the 
Grospel that there was not a truth known to the 
world respecting the relation of the actions of 
men Xo the will of God, before Christ revealed 
it.* Thus, to the present hour, the moralist has 

* Mattw xiii. 35. Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 




no fixed rule to decide the moral of many of his 
actioDs ; but there is a certain mode in which 
the Christian will act, which holds the relation 
of truth to the will of God. 

This certain mode of action does not lie upon 
any natural principle. The Gospel aifords rules, 
it is true ; but the power of acting is derived 
only from the Holy Spirit. Hence so far from 
religion administering to any natural principle, 
it actually gives to the Christian a new principle, 
for the purpose of enabling him both to under- 
stand and obey the truth. 

The philosophy of this new principle is stated in 
the Gospel under the expressive word aXtjSeia' ; 
and the doctrine of an absolute truth was both 
revealed and taught for the first time by Christ 
himselfi who insisted upon the necessity of re- 
generation, and the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
that we might be able to obey from the heart 
that " form of doctrine which was delivered." 
In the Epistles this subject is spoken of with 
reference to man, as furnishing him with new 
powers, both of spiritual perception and religious 
action. He is to receive a new heart, and find a 
new spirit within him : he is to become xaivii 
xtIo-ij : he is to be a partaker Gsia; pua-Etu;. Thus 
this power may be considered as a new element 
of righteousness, substituted in the place of that 

* See John i. I7-, xiv. 6^ xvii. 17., xviii. 37. I Tim.ii.i. 
James, i. 18. 
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body of sin which is taken away through " the 
iteration of God/* Col. ii. 12. Rom. vi. 6. And 
thus those acts of piety and hoKness which al- 
most seem to be intuitive to a religious man, are 
determined by the direct action of that new prin- 
ciple; whUst, also, those acts which involve a 
reflex operation of the mind in their design and 
application are, for their primary cause, to be 
referred to the agency of the same principle; 
the actions themselves being only directed to 
their objects by the natural faculties of the mind, 
whilst they are first determined upon by the re- 
ligious principle of the heart. Thus, whatever 
be the motive or design with reference to the 
ol^ect, in which an act of religion (righteous- 
ness) is determined and pursued, tb^t motive, or 
design, is but the operation of a secondary prin- 
ciple; the new principle of truth supplying, 
as it were, the raw material of good feeling, 
thoughts, words, and works; and the natural 
faculties of the mind working it into such forms 
fts the contingents of the case may require* 
Thus this principle may be regarded as distinct 
from the motive which directs an action to its 
object^ as the principle of optics, applied to our 
powers of vision, is distinct from the motive under 
which we look upon an object of sight. It there- 
fore no more compels us to use it effectually on 
all occasions than the power of vision compels us 
to the right use of our eyes. Hence the wisdom 




of the institution of a test of the right use of 
that principle in the agreement of our works with 
the spiritual state of the heart : hence the wisdom 
of the teaching of the Gospel, that without holi- 
ness no one shall see the Lord ; and hence the 
reasonableness of rewarding men in heaven 
according to the degree of holiness which they 
here acquire in heart, and consequently of right- 
eousness in action. 

Now, has the speculative power which moral 
philosophy has usurped over religion done any . 
injury to the people? It requires not much ^ 
sagacity to note its object and mark its progress. 
The chief object of its tyranny is to remove 
religion from the all-important station which she 
rightly sustains in this country, thatof being the 
very foundation of our political state, and to 
degrade her to the station of being merely auxili- 
ary to its well being ; an evil, the fruits of which 
are beginning to appear, and which can be re- 
medied only by compelling moral philosophy, 
through the power of truth, to release her victim, 
and by showing that the state itself can only ex- 
pect and hope for security and stability by stand- 
ing firm upon the " rock" on which it was placed, 
under Providence, by the wisdom and valour of 
our forefathers.* 

* Amongst many, the following instances may here be 
noticed, in proof of the practical injury which the present 
system of philosophising is attempting upon society. The 
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In a recent publication, Mr. Faber * has ex- 
ercised his acknowledged talents; but, with 
deference, it is thought that that gentleman has 
not pressed the difficulties so far home upon the 
infidel as they are capable of been urged. Mr. 
Faber shows (in the face of Grotius and Paley) 
that the Deist cannot prove satisfactorily that 
there is only one God. The Deist cares not whe- 
ther the affairs of the universe are governed by 
one Supreme, or, on the principle of a division 
of labour, by twenty. It is conceded to him 
that there is a God, and he wants no revelation 
on the subject. It is also granted to him that he 
has moral light and moral power, and that there 
is a moral truth in the nature of things ; and he 
wants no farther revelation of the will of God. 
He argues that he can discover and perform the 
duty which God has imposed upon him ; and that 
duty is the sum of natural religion. He says. 



cry which is spreading so widely for education, without re- 
ligion; the dogma so boldly advanced by a certain lord 
rector, that no man is accountable Jbr his Jaith; and the 
<ipinion upon which two honourable gentlemen meet, who 
are as opposite in their powers as in all their other prin- 
ciples, and who never meet, s^ve upon the opinion that re- 
ligion is only auxiliary to the state ; an opinion which forms 
the curious point of junction of the diametrically opposite 
courses of ai^ honourable gentleman and a right honourable 
secretary of state. 

* The Difficulties of Infidelity. 

b 



therefore, that lie can be religious without the 
necessity of miracles, the teaching of a revelation, 
or the intercession of priests. " Nor can I un- 
derstand, (argued a Deist), without offence, why 
a revelation of the same law which nature teaches 
me should be attended with rites and services, 
which make demands upon my faith and pro- 
perty, when the same knowledge and advantage, 
and the same moral powei', are granted to me by 
the God of nature without any sacrifice what- 
ever." Tims the Deist's suspicion of revaaled 
religion is generated into contempt, through a 
conviction of its inutility and deception. 

Now, that revealed religion may effectually 
answer this objection, (which natural religion 
tends to foster,) and come recommended to the 
feelings and understandings of men by its own in- 
trinsic worth and power, it should affect to teach 
a doctrine and yield a power of most essential mo- 
ment to mankind, which can neither be learned 
nor attained by any other means. That men may 
be induced to accept a revelation, they must be 
convinced of its utter necessity. But they cannot 
be thus convinced so long as they are allowed to 
conceive that they can, without a revelation, 
arrive at that knowledge, and perform th^t 
duty and worship which moral philosophy leads 
them to think is the sole use of the Scriptures 
to teach. It is in vain that the learned advocates 
of Christianity shew the relative superiority of 
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revealed to natural religion, and prove the. ab- 
stract truth and beauty of the former, so long 
as they, through feeling, grant to the Deist 
those points in the latter, which, in his mind, 
supersede the necessity of any superior religion, 
and darken his understanding to the perception 
of its truth. 

That the mind may be prepared for the re- 
ception of religion, it should, in the first place, 
be convinced that its own natural powers are 
insufficient, not only to fiilfil, but even to dis- 
cover, the purpose of life. But this preparation 
cannot be effected so long as the Deist is suf- 
fered to deceive himself with the imagination 
that there is a God discoverable by reason, whose 
service is only morality, and whose worship is 
only the sentiment of his being, his wisdom, and 
power. 

The author of the following pages has at- 
tempted to show that the faculties of the human 
mind are not capable of deducing the fundamental 
positions of natural religion.* In this attempt 
he has violated the neutral grounds which phi- 

* In answer to the argument which is hastily used to show 
that St. Paul acknowledges the leading doctrines of natural 
religion, the reader is referred to Dr. Ellis, On the Know- 
ledge of Divine Things, p. 266, et seq. The heavens certainly 
declare the hand3rwork of God when His being is revealed, 
as it was to the Psalmist ; and those Tyoyre; roy Ocoy, are with- 
out excuse, if they understand not his eternal power and 
Godhead. 
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losophy has so long devoted to the assumptions 
of infidelity ; and thus, by carrying the wax into 
the enemj^s citadel, has endeavoured to break 
down his strong-holds, and destroy the found- 
ations of his system — - with what success others 
must detennine. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Deist claims for the faculty of reason, abi- 
lity to demonstrate the existence of the Deity. 
The Christian advocates of natural religion, also, 
do the same. They next claim for the nature of 
nian, moral light, and moral power. By these 
mqral principles they contend that man may dis- 
cover and perforpn that duty which holds |he 
relation of truth to the will qf God, which they 
suppose to be the chief purpose of life. To 
these suppositions, son^e have added, that they 
c^n deduce a system of moral rewards an^ pu^- 
nishments on earth; and others hsfve argued, 
that they can prove the future life of the soul, 
and rewards and punishments in an eternal 
state. 

Thus, on these important points, many Chris- 
tians have taken part with the Deists j and, in- 
stead of the former being able to persuade the 
latter to accept a revelation, the belief of the 
latter is confirmed in a system which entirely 
supersedes the necessity and the use of any reve- 
lation whatever. 
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Xlvi INTRODUCTION, 

It is the purport of the following pages to 
show, that such assumptions of the Deist, and 
concessions of the Christian, are not warranted 
by reason. That man cannot, by any exercise of 
the faculties of his mind, demonstrate the exist- 
ence of the Deity ; and, consequently, cannot 
know his will. That there is not in the nature 
of the actions of man a fixed moral truth ; and, 
therefore, that there are no natural rewards and 
punishments. And that reason cannot prove the 
separate existence of the soul from the body ; 
nor, consequently, its future life. 

Hence will be deduced the necessity of a 
revelation on these important subjects ; and the 
reasonableness of the revelation with which we 
are favoured will be shown by its fiifilling that 
necessity. 

The reader is desired to keep in mind, that 
the reasoning of the first part of the work is 
entirely independent of a revelation. 



THE 



NECESSITY 



OF 



A REVELATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE POWER OF REASON TO DISCOVER THE 
EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY. 

I. 1. It is an established fact, that, with one or 
two exceptions, all the nations and tribes of the 
earth have had some notion, either of a Deity, 
or of a Supreme power. An argument is drawn 
from this fact, to prove the existence of God, 
by tracing the concurrent opinions on the sub- 
ject to his own declaration.* The cogency of 
this argument would be apparent to most re- 
flecting minds, if it were fully and fairly stated ; 
but at the same time, it would be of too subtile 
a nature to be generally available ; and on the 

* See Leland's Advantage and Necessity of a Revelation, 
vol. i. 
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other hand, the fact itself, of the universal 
prevalence of the notion of a Supreme power 
is sometimes adduced, as a proof that reason 
alone is capable of discovering the Divine exist- 
ence. But if reason were capable of such a 
discovery some thousand years ago, it is equally, 
or rather more capable in the present time. 
We now, therefore, merely take history as an 
evidence, that in the earliest ages from which 
it brings down any record, the notion of a God, 
or of Gods *, was universal. However this 
notion was first acquired, we may easily trace 
its subsequent effects upon a rude and bar- 
barous people. The general notion amongst 
intelligent men, would be that of an invisible 
power: and religious worship would assume 
some form of a propitiatory rite, and some 
peculiar mode of adoration. But in the process 
of time, the notions primarily attached to this 
worship would become indistinct and confused ; 
and the propitiatory object would be regarded 
— by some, as the abode of the Divinity, — and 
by others, as the object itself of fear and 
reverence. 

2. A cursory view of the multiform objects 
and modes of ancient worship, is sufiicient to 
prove that there has been no distinct object and 

* Hume's Essay, toL ii. p. 415. Hume was hasty in his 
opinion of Polytheism. 
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peculiar . manner of worship, either discovered 
or preserved by the heathen, which can ckim 
to be the true God, and his " reasonable ser- 
vice." In this argument, therefore, we may 
at once dismiss all considerations of the various 
forms of Theism and Polytheism ; and go im- 
mediately to the question of the power of reason 
to discover the existence of the Deity; 

8. It is certain, that were those who now 
affect to follow reason only, to form a God 
independent of revelation, they would not go 
to the divinities of Greece or of India for 
their model ; nor would they choose any inter- 
mediate object to propitiate their devotions. 
They would alike contemn the superstition of 
ignorance, pull down its idols, and destroy its 
altars; and, as the crowning discovery of 
reason, worship the God of Nature in the open 
temple of his own creation. They would thus 
boast of disepcumbering Natural ReUgion of 
her meretricious ornaments ; and of presenting 
her Deity, in his purest simplicity, to the affec- 
tions of men, as the God of nature and of 
truth. They would only tear from the ebjedt 
of superstition his natural attributes, and array 
him in the more modern garments of a'suppo^ii- 
titious philosophy. ^ 

' 4. From tradition, mankind is prejudiced in 
favour of a Deity; and that prejudice is nou- 
rished by feeling, and supported by a certain 

B 2 
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mode of popular reasoning. Men are thus used 
to the behef of a God ; and feehng the want 
of one, and reasoning themselves into a firm 
persuasion of his existence, they have no diffi- 
.culty in deciding upon his being, his nature, 
and his attributes. They see before their eyes, 
as they are from infancy taught to believe, the 
effects of a Supreme cause. The physical world 
is governed by certain constant laws ; and the 
I moral world exhibit phenomena of apparent 

^K good and evil, which they are also taught to 

^H- ascribe to the divine appointment of a Deity ; 

and upon this foundation they erect their moral 
and religious schemes, judging of their fitness 
and truth by the light and guide of reason alone. 
Thus they assume certain positions, draw in- 
ferences from them, and philosophize themselves 
Linto such systems, as the bent of their feelings 
and sentiments may incline them to approve. 
But upon what authority do they establish the 
first principles of their systems? We cannot 
allow them the plea, that the general diffusion 
of Christianity warrants their assumption of a 
God, or gives to their proof of His existence 
the character of a demonstration. The Christian 
knows his God, only throiigli the medium of a 
revelation. The Deist, therefore, must not be 
permitted to assume the Christian's Deity, and 
refuse the only testimony of His being. Hence 
the Deist is driven upon his own resources, and 
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must trust entirely to the power of his reason 
to support his scheme ; and he is not backward 
to do this, because he boasts, that the strongest 
minded Christians have argued on his side ; like 
certain merchants who trafficked in arms and 
ammunition with the enemies of their country. 
These arguments must be examined: and, 
that we may avoid running into the extreme, 
either of depreciating or of unduly extending 
the power of reason, let us calmly inquire into 
its office and capability. 

II. The best definition which we can adopt 
in this inquiry, is, — that reason is the power by 
which we distinguish truth from falsehood * j 
and if we be careful not to involve the plain 
sense of this definition with scholastic terms, we 
shall find it a certain guide to our future labour* 

1. To distinguish truth from falsehood, in the 
work before us, is to compare a proposition^ 
which we do not know to be true, with one 
which we do know to be true. Hence we must 
be assured of certain truths before we can reason. 
But truths are only learned by experience. 
Experience furnishes data and evidences ; and 
by them we compare, and judge, and draw our 
conclusions. In reasoning, therefore, it is ne- 
cessary to be particularly careful, that each step 

* Stewart's Elements, vol. ii. p. 11. 
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be correctly taken, and our consequences fairly 
deduced. And this care should more particu- 
larly be exercised in considering the first steps 
of an argument upon which ail the rest depend. 
In reasoning, therefore, upon the important sub- 
ject of the being of God, we must hesitate upon 
each position ; and reject, with proper fortitude, 
those steps which call upon us to concede as 
truths, such axioms or propositions — upon the 
truth or falsehood of which reason cannot decide. 
This care and " hardihood of unfeeling" de- 
monstration is the more necessary, as tlie whole 
question at issue between the reasonableness 
of faith and infidelity, in our present view, rests 
upon it. Like the fulcrum of Archimedes, if a 
moral truth could be found, the Deist might rest 
an argument upon it to overturn the religious 
world. 

2. Those arguments which rest upon axioms, 
thus require the most scrupulous examination ; 
for, if we once venture to overstep the bounds 
which confine the capability of our reasoning 
faculties within its natural limits, there is no 
absurdity so great but may fairly be deduced 
from the careless admission of axioms as pre- 
mises. Such admissions, in religious subjects, 
are like the first letting out of waters. 

3. The ai"guments, also, which attempt to prove 
the existence of the Deity from liis attributes, 
are of a similar description. In the same view 
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that we consider a sense to be a part of a human 
being, so we must consider an attribute as a 
part of Divinity. • The existence therefore of 
that part must first be proved, before it can be 
assumed as a basis for any further reasoning. 
The direct use of this mode of arguing is now 
generally abandoned, but it prevails indirectly 
to a great extent. 

The broad reasoning of the present day inay 
be named under the intelligible form of cause 
and effect. In its application to the question 
about to be discussed, it is well and forcibly 
stated by some of our ablest writers. We will 
now proceed to enquire with what correctness. 
For this purpose, some of the strongest ar- 
guments, (which, strange to say, are to be found 
in the works of theologians) — together with 
one or two others, for obvious reasons, shall be 
stated, and carefully examined. 

* See Waterland on the argument^ h priori, Works^ vol. iv» 
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CHAP. II. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE PROOFS, WHICH GRO- 
TIUS, LOCKE, CLARKE, PRIESTLEY, AND VOLNEY^ 
GIVE OF THE BEING OF GOD, 

!• The author who makes the earliest im- 
pression upon the minds of a vast number of our 
countrjrmen, by his demonstration of the exis- 
tence of the Deity, — is Grotius, We will first 
examine the position which he assumes for that 
purpose, 

" All men must (he says) be sensible, and all 
men do acknowledge, that there are certain 
things which must have had a beginning. Now 
these things were not the cause of their own 
existence, for that which hath no existence hath 
no agency, neither could the thing itself Be he- 
fore it was. It follows, therefore, that they must 
have had their origin from some oth6r pre- 

existent cause till at length we arrive 

at some cause which never had a beginning, and 
which existed (as we are wont to express it) not 
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casually, but necessarily. Now this, whatever 
it may ultimately be, is that very essence which 
is signified by the word Deity, or God.*'* 

In this reasoning there are two unsupported 
assumptions, and an unintelligible metaphysical 
proposition. 

To remark first upon the latter ; let us ob-> 
serve, that we are told, that the cause which 
never had a beginning, exists necessarily. Now, 
we mean by a necessary existence, an existence 
which is the effect of a cause, over which it had 
no controul. But to escape this consequence^ 
we are told that in its metaphysical sense the 
word necessarily means not necessarily in the 
common sense. This explanation we must leave 
to metaphysicans, who best may be able to give 
a reason why a word should be employed in 
direct opposition to its received acceptation. 

In the next place the argument assumes, firsts 
that there are certain things which must have 
had abegmning; and, secondly, that in pursuing 
a chain of causes we shall " arrive at some cause 
which never had a beginning.*' We may call 
the first assumption an axiom. But it is so far 
from being an intuitive truth, that the whole of 
our experience is against •'it. Natural objects 
possessing life, are naturally produced, and so 
far from there being any just grounds to argue> 

* Madan's translation, p. 4. 
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that they must have had a beginning, no in- 
genuity of mind can discover a sufficient reason 
why natural objects, both animate and inanimate, 
should have begun to be. Artificial objects 
must have had a beginning with respect to form. 
But they are composed of those elements, whose 
beginning to be cannot be proved. | 

Now because artificial objects, in a certain ' 
latitude of expression, began to be, that is, in 
respect to form ; can we correctly argue that 
natural objects began to be, in a literal sense, — 
that is, in respect to substance ? The mind at 
once decides, that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the truth which is known, and the 
axiom which is only conjectured. Hence rea- 
son cannot decide that the axiom is true ; and 
therefore cannot upon such an uncertainty, 
establish a conclusion so serious and so ira- 
portant. 

Yet, notwithstanding the incapability of rea- 
son to arrive at the truth of such an axiom, the 
difficulty seems but to excite the inventive 
faculty of metaphysicians, who will tell of the 
essence of both material and immaterial sub- 
stances. Indeed, one writer learned in this in- 
tellectual alchemy goes so far as to tell, whilst 
he appears to confess that the world was created 
out of nothing — the nature of the essence oat 
of which it was so created. 

It is unnecessary to make any observation 
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upoaithe seciond assumption, further than to say^ 
that, it never has been shown, if there be a sucv 
cession of causes, why any particular cause never 
had a beginning. 

!• The learned annotator on Grotius, — Le 
Clerk^f says, " If we deny a first cause, there 
must be absolutely no cause whatever from 
which things originated, and, consequently, they 
must either have produced themselves, or they* 
must have originated from nothing, which is ab^ 
surd.'* (How does he prove that they had an 
origin ?) This note is cited in order to guard 
against the inference which the annotator draws. 
In deciding upon the inability of reason to esta- 
blish one kind of proof, we do not mean to in* 
sist upon an opposite conclusion. Because we 
deny to the argument which Grotius used, the 
capability of proving the existence of a first 
catise, we do not deny the existence of such a 
first cause. 

II. The argument which Locke uses to fife- 
monstrate the existence of a Deity, is in two* 
parts. In the first, he says, " I think it beyond 
question, that man has a clear perception of his 
own being.*^ " In the next place man knows by 
an intuitive certainty, that bare nothing can no 
more produce any real beings than it can be eqical 
to two right angles ..... (therefore) it is an 
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evident demonstration, that from eternity there 
has been something."* And in the following 
sections he shows that this something is God. 

The assumption here made, is evidently the 
same as that which Grotius uses as the axiom 
upon which the burden of his demonstration is 
placed. Locke farther assumes, that the species 
man must have had a beginning. But reason is 
incapable of proving that assumption. Profane 
history traces the being of man up to a flood, be- 
yond which all is covered, as it were, with the 
waters of the great deep. This fact interposes 
a barrier to the argument, and is fatal to its ad- 
mission. 

The second part of Locke's demonstration 
liangs upon the first, and theretbre falls with it. 

But he further attempts by another, and a 
more specious argument, to arrive at the same 
conclusion ; which, as it has found its way in 
substance into other works, requires to be 
noticed. He supposes that there are two sorts 
of beings in the world, viz. cogitative and in- 
cogitative. But he does not prove that the former 
is distinct from, and independent of the latter ; 
although he contends, that, if they arc not, 
" Sense, perception, and knowledge must be a 
property eternally inseparable from matter and 
every particle of it." 



" Essay, S(c. Book IV. di. 10. 
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In this argument, the author plainly mistakes 
the word property for result. For although we 
say, that it is the property of a corn-mill to 
grind, we do not imagine that the property of 
grinding is inseparable from every part of the 
machinery in its unconnected state.* 

Again, Locke supposes that matter cannot 
produce motion. But we know by experience 
that, in certain instances, chemical affinity will 
produce motion. Nor is it possible for reason to 
separate that affinity, even in idea, from the 
matter in which it is situated. Neither can the 
cogitative faculty be separated by reason, from 
the incogitative matter, of which it is said by 
some to be a result But that a consistent ar- 
gument may be drawn from either, the pheno- 
menon of motion, or the faculty of thought, to 
prove the existence of the Deity ; it must first 
be proved that motion or thought was primarily 
produced by a power distinct from matter, and 
independent of it. 

An argument derived from this source is 
placed upon the fact of the distinct nature of 
ideas arising through the reflective powers of the 
mind, from the primary ideas which we receive 
through sensation. But this is only another form 
of the question of the independence of the mind, 
upon the body in which it is placed. Man, as 
such, is necessarily possessed of certain reflective 

* Martinus Scribblerus has elucidated this abstruse sub- 
ject. 
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faculties; but those faculties can only be ex- 
ercised upon the ideas of such material objects 
and their actions, as the senses furnish for their 
oper^ions. Nor can those faculties be exercised 
as far as we know, independent of the material 
body in which they operate. Were we to analyze 
the most general term, we should very readily be 
able to discover the primary ideas of which it is 
composed ; and the term itself would be seen to 
be only one of a sophistical classification, which 
the mind had formed, to enable it to judge gene- 
rally of objects, and actions, with greater facility, 
and expedition. 

The question therefore respects the nature of 
mind, and not its manner of operation. Can it be 
shown to be independent of the body ? 

But surely, if the existence of the Deity is to 
be known by reason, it is not by such subtile and 
questionable argument as these. 



n 



III. Dr. Samuel Clarke, the acutest of all 
metaphysicians, next lays down his " evident and 
undeniable proposition." * " That it is abso- 
lutely and undeniably certain, that something 
has existed from eternity." And he is anxious 
that his readers should admit the truth of this 
proposition, although they may not understand 
it. It may be metaphysically true, but it is not 
inteUigible, and never can become an intuitive 



" Evidence, &c. See his Works, vol, ji. 
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axipm. We cannot comprehend what Eternity 
is. We cannot conceive the idea. Much less 
can we understand that something has existed 
from all eternity. The language seems to im- 
port, that it is used as a date, whilst it means 
that there was no date. But not to argue 
against mere words, the idea can neither be ex- 
pressed because it cannot be conceived. It 
may become an object of faith upon proper au- 
thority, but can never be grasped by our finite 
capacity. 

Nor is the reason by which this undeniable 
proposition is upheld, more evident. " What- 
ever exists, (Dr. Clarke argues,) has a cause." 
Now to apply this axiom to the proposition, we 
learn that although " something has existed 
from all eternity,** there was a cause of its ex- 
istence. But the cause is prior to the conse- 
quence, therefore, there was a cause in existence 
before eternity began, which is absurd. But 
this absurdity, however insuperable to common 
sense, is easily explained away by metaphysics, 
Grotius thought, that by following a chain of 
causes, we should come at last to that which 
never had a beginning, Dr, Clarke has a more 
dexterous, if not a more rational method of pro- 
ducing that first link in the chain. * He asserts 
that the ** ground of its existence,*' is "in the 
nec^sity of it$ own nature, and then (he argues) 

* See Cudworth's Intellectual System, chap. i. 
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it must have been in itself eternal." Now, the 
necessity by which the Deity is said to exist, 
must be either prior in time to that existence, 
or else be a property of it.* In the former case 
there is a time prior to Eternity ; — in the latter 
a property is the cause of the being of the ob- 
ject in which it resides ! that is, as mathemati- 
cians say, a superficies, by moving parallel to it- 
selfi produces a solid. 

to assign a cause tor the existence of 
the Deity, is to ascribe a beginning to Him 
which is contrary to the proposition, " that 
something {i. e. the Deity) has existed from all 
eternity." To apply such reasoning to a more 
familiar subject would he, e.g. to contend that 
the first bird deposited the ovum, from which it 
incubated itself! 

In seeking for a plain, sensible, and available 
argument to prove the existence of the Deity, 
are we thus to be puzzled with metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, axioms, and propositions? The rear 
soning which philosophers would apply, and the 
notions which they would convey, lie beyond 
the capability of our conception. If reason can 
demonstrate the Divine existence, it must be by 
a clear and intelligible deduction ; or the proof 
(if proof it be) can only be understood by those 
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• See Waterland on the argument, ^ priori- Worke, vol. i 
p. 433. 
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who are initiated into the mystery of intellectual 
speculation. Dr. Clarke thinks that their num- 
ber is small. We think so too. Like genuine 
poets, (for metaphysics is the poetry of logic,) 
their vdsits are few and far between. 

The error of Dr. Clarke*s demonstration is, in 
overstraining the capacity of the mind, by forc- 
ing it to apply arguments, drawn from the known 
adjuncts and qualities of artificial objects, to ac- 
count for the existence of the Deity, and the 
production of the universe. This intellectual 
conjuring is usually performed by first assuming 
a position in the form of an axiom ; which 
asserts that there 7712^^/ haoe ^^n such, or such 
an event Now, in physics, these axioms are 
known to be true; 1st, That out of nothing, 
nothing is ; and 2nd, that whatever is must 
have had a beginning. But apply these axioms 
to the question of the creation of the world, and 
the one destroys the other.^ How can we speak 
of a beginning if it be impossible to produce 
matter out of nothing. But, if we deny this, we 
deny the omnipotency of God. We cannot 
be assured, that what we call cause and effect 
upon earth, is of the same nature and necessity 
in celestial operations. To apply such argu-^ 
ments to the Deity, either to his nature or to his 
agency as a Creator, is directly to violate the 
rules of inductive reasoning. The limit of oui: 

c 
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powers is overstepped, and all beyond that limit 
is hid in impenetrable mystery." 

Dr. Priestley thus commences his demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God. " When we say 
there is a God : we mean that there is an intelli- 
gent and designing cause, of what we see in the 
world around us, and a Being who was himself 
uncaused. Unless we have recourse to this sup- 
position, we cannot account for present appear- 
ances. + " It must be acknowledged, however, 
(he continues p-5,) that our faculties are un- 
equal to the comprehension of the subject." 

It is certainly unnecessary to make any com- 
ment upon such a demonstration. But we may 
express a feeling of regret, that men of strong 
minds should satisfy themselves with taking up 
one of the most important subjects upon which 
their faculties could be engaged on a mere 
" supposition ■" and deduce systems fraught 
with eternal consequences from data, to the un- 
derstanding of which, the mind is confessedly 
incompetent. 

V. M. Volney, who may be taken as the re- 
presentative of the lower class of Deists of the 




■ The curious reader may find a very subtile answer 
to this argument in Dr. Clarke's Letter at the end of vd. ii. 



f Institutes, &c. p. ; 
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present times, deduces the " origin of the idea of 
God" in the following manner : " At first, con- 
sidering only the action of the elements upon 
him, he (man) inferred relatively to himself, an 
idea of weakness of subjection, but relatively to 
them, an idea of power of domination ; and 
this idea was the primitive and fundamental type 
of all his conceptions of Divinity.** • 

This is the argument of cause and effect, in 
one pf its most childish forms, and establishes 
not one step in proof of a cause of elementary 
power, t 

VI. Although these subjects are so abstruse 
that they cannot be fully comprehended, even 
by those who amuse the world by conjecturing 
on them ; it is curious to observe the indirect 
influence which they have on the minds of the 
people. In the work most popular amongst the 
lowest class of infidels, may be seen a complete 
jumble of all the leading systems which could 
be collected from the English writers and trans- 
lators, since the time of Tindal : a specimen of 

* Ruins, p 227. 

f Volney seems to have borrowed his idea of Ruins from 
Searron ; but the buffoon is the best philosopher. <' If nei- 
ther, (says he,) the pyramids of Egypt, nor the Colosseum at 
Rome, could withstand the injury of time, why shall I 
think much that my black waistcoat is out at elbows.'^ — 
Preface to Div. Leg. xiv. 
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which may show the injury which the errors we 
are combatting, have a tendency to inflict upon 
that part of the public mind which is prepared ( 
by a certain culture for its reception. It is j 
asserted in the work alluded to above, that 1 
there is a Creator. It is then said, that matter ] 
is eternal, upon the authority of the axiom, that 1 
out of nothing, nothing is, and the Creator is 
called a modifier : presently he is said to be 
bound by *' the immortal laws of the moral and 
physical world ;" and, at length, the moral prin- 
ciple is declared to be " independent o\' God 
and founded in the nature of man." Hence 
the Deity is degraded to a mere nonentity, and 
the nature of man exalted and dignified above 
every other power. That such reasoning is ] 
absurd — is true. But such a truth does not ' 
prevent the spread of the baleful, but flattering 
falsehood. The demon of philosophy broods 
upon it, and hatches sedition and blasphemy. 
It may appear to some, to be only the vain 
trifling of weak and uninformed minds ; and 
trifling with philosophy is not a capital offence. 
Such an excuse only disguises the danger. It is 
like encouraging the victim of some profane 
orgies. There are noise and revelling ; mummery 
and superstition. Men may smile at the folly, 
and contemn it ; but it is fatal to the poor de- 
luded object of the impious rites. A thoughtful 
mind will look for the cause of the evil. The 
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notions of the people are always symptomatic. 
In the present case, the absurdity of the notion 
which exalts the nature of man above the con. 
trolling power of his Creator, is indicativ.e of 
some fundamental error in that philosophy from 
which the absurdity has its origin. The ierror 
lies in granting to the Deist the first principles 
of his system, and is perpetuated by the intel- 
lectual pride of man, which would suffer much 
mortification, were it compelled to abandon its 
claim to the power of looking beyond the reali- 
ties of space and time. 

If the influence of this errour were confined 
to comparatively a small number of the pegple, 
yet it would be wisdom to detect and an^end it. 
But that is not the case ; it spreads in our popu- 
lous districts, much more than is seen on the 
surface of the times. Nor is this the sum of the 
evil. The demagogues of the day, have the 
penetration to see, that their designs can only 
be effected by absorbing religion in philosophy ; 
and by giving to the latter those powers which 
have the effect of entirely superseding the ne- 
cessity of the former. Hence the bitterness 
which they shew to those who would, with the 
first rudiments of education, instil into the 
youthful mind, the best principles of all philo- 
sophy, — the doctrines of Christ : and hence, 
also, the danger to which the public mind is 
exposed, if it be suffered under the impulse 
which has lately been given, to imbibe the erro- 

c 3 
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neous principles of infidel philosophy, which, 
like the poisonous breath of the upas tree, 
suffers nothing to live within its baleful influ- 
ence. 

But not to prejudge the question, we must 
now leave the metaphysical proofs of the exist- 
ence of the Deity, to examine an inductive one, 
(if it can properly be so called,) which has 
almost entirely usurped the claims of the former. 
And, as it seems to concentrate the most plau- 
sible efforts of the reasoning powers, the atten- 
tion of the reader is invited to the examination ; 
as the position, — the knowledge of a Deity, in- 
dependent of his revelation, — is the key-stone 
to the whole of the moral question. 
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CHAP. III. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE APPLICABILITY OF 
PALEY's proposition, — THAT A DESIGN 
PROVES A DESIGNER, TO ' NATURAL OBJECTS. 

When we find our reasoning at variance with 
that of the master-mind of Paley, we are led 
to suspect our own correctness. And if we 
be ultimately led to deny his conclusions, we can 
only do justice to the vigour of his powers, by 
supposing that he undertook to illustrate the 
popular form of reasoning on the subject, with- 
out ascertaining its validity. 

I. Paley supports the ancient philosophical 
argument, that a design proves a designer. 

The first step of this proposition he deduces 
from the construction and design of a watch ; 
from which it is argued, generally, that a design 
proves a designer. 

It is there asserted, that there is a design in 
the adaptation of certain parts to certain pur- 
poses, in natural objects. This assertion, Paley 
most beautifully illustrates by an examination 
into the design, contrivance, and mechanism of 
several of the productions of nature. 

C if 
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Hence he infers, that the design manifested 
in these objects, proves a designer — who is 
God.* 

The correctness of this reasoning is questioned. 

II. First, Respecting the application of the 
proposition, to the productions of nature. 

1. We are taught by experience, that the in- 
ference that a design proves a designer, depends 
upon our previous knowledge of the fact ; since 
men ignorant of metals, and of arts, have inferred, 
that a watch is an animal. Thus a knowledge 
of arts and sciences may lead to correct decisions ; 
but yet cannot extend the natural limits of the 
reasoning faculty. 

2. Philosophy has made a rapid progress, and 
pushed her researches into the arcana of nature ; 
has improved the ancient methods of reasoning, 
and cleared the road to truth of many impedi- 
ments ; but cannot with any degree of certainty, 
carry the limited faculties of the mind beyond the 
boundaries of space and time. It will however 
appear, that the argument now under considera- 
tion attempts to do both. Paley was well aware of 
this objection, and said, " Nor can I perceive that 
it varies at all the inference, whether the ques- 
tion arise concerning a human agent, or concern- 
ing an agent of a different species, or an agent 
possessing, in some respects, a different nature."* 

* Natural ITieology. 
t lb. p. 3. 
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Thus, in the very commencement of his elaborate 
work, we are asked to give up the only guide 
which we have to the truth, in this kind of reason- 
ing. A request which appears suspicious ; for if 
we suffer a writerto deduce a general proposition 
from a particular series of facts, and apply it to 
objects different in species, or in nature, we must 
necessarily agree to every conclusion which 
follows. A mode of reasoning doubtful at the 
best ; for it is evident, that the truth of those 
conclusions does not rest upon the facts of the 
case, or in " the nature of things," to which the 
proposition is applied, but upon the truth of the 
proposition itself. We must therefore attempt 
to decide, if the proposition be able to support 
the weight of argument which is laid upon it. 

Again Paley writes : " A law presupposes an 
dgent; for it is only the piode, according to 
which an agent proceeds ; it implies a power ; 
for it is the order, according to which that power 
acts. Without this agent* without this power, 
which are both distinct from itself, the law does 
nothing, is nothing." * Upon which we remark, 
that this reasoning is an unreasonably apd unsup- 
portable extension of an argument arising from a 
mechanical fact, to a metaphysical subject ; and 
contains in its expression that logical fallacy, 
which is understood by the term, begging the 
question. Paley says that the law is distinct from 

* Natural Theology, p. 5. 
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the agent and power ; an assertion which con- 
tains in substance the object of his argument. 
Before we can allow such reasoning to be applied 
to natural objects, it must be shown that they 
are of the same species or nature with artificial 
objects (from which the argument is taken) as 
far as respects the distinct and independent exis- ' 
tence of the agent, or power, by which they are i 
supposed to act, — from both the law of action, 
and the object which acts. 

To overcome such an objection, Paley requires j 
of us to suppose, that one watch possessed the I 
imexpected 2}rQpei-ty of producing another watch 
like itself.* Now mark the ingenuity of this re- 
quest. Because the object from which the ar- 
gument is taken, is differentin nature to theobject ( 
to which it is applied, — a difference fatal to the 
mode of reassoning t; the nature of the former 
is to be supposed to be changed, that the objection 
may be removed. If we were to indulge in such 
a supposition, we could not allow it to enter into 
our reasoning. We must adhere as much as 
possible to the facts of the case. Paley says, " It 
is only working with one set of tools instead 
of another." True, in the manufactory of a 
watch, it is so. But this supposition would again 
beg the argument on one hand, whilst at the 

• Natural Theology, chap.ii. 

\ See Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Art. Analog}/. 

X Natural Philosophy, p. 2. 
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same time it destroys it on the other. If a watch, 
like an apple, could contain the means of the re- 
production of its kind, it it would cease to be an 
artificial object. We cannot suppose that man 
could produce such an object ; we know that he 
cannot ; and therefore such a supposition would 
be fatal to the term of the analogy. The attempt 
to defend it, is better made when the author 

writes, '* We might possibly say, that a 

stream of water ground corn : but no latitude 

of expression would allow us to say, that 

a stream of water built the mill.'* • We 
could not say so, because it would be contrary 
to a truth of which the mind has certain know- 
ledge by one of its strongest assurances. We 
know that the two objects are different in their 
natures ; — that the stream is a natural object, 
and the building an artificial object. But in the 
machine man, and the stream which givei^ him 
motion, both the power and the instrument are 
homogenial, and reason cannot show that they 
are distinct, and separate in being ; which it is 
necessary to do to bring natural objects within 
the bound of the analogy. 

Paley further says " there cannot be a design 
without a designer ; a contrivance, without a 
contriver; order, without choice j arrangement, 
without any thing capable o£ arranging ; subser- 
viency and relation to a purpose, without that 

* Natural Philosophy, pp. 6, 7. 
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ivhich could intend a purpose ; means suitable to 
an end, and executing their office in accomplish- 
ing that end, without the end ever having been 
x^ontemplated, or the means accommodated to it 
Arrangement, disposition of parts, subserviencj 
of means to an end, relation of instruments to a 
use, imply the presence of intelligence and 

mind."* ^ 

It must be acknowledged that this argument 

is most ably, and forcibly stated; and in. the 
subsequent pages of the admiriable work in which 
it occurs, it is as ably and ingeniously illustrated. 
Had it been advanced only to elucidate the 
subject of the wisdom, and power of a known 
Deity, it had been as satisfactory as it is inge- 
nious ; but when it is applied to the purpose of 
demonstrating the existence of a God, it at- 
tempts to carry the reasoning powers beyond 
their capability. 

There are barriers to the application of the 
argument, which we cannot surmount. There 
is a want of intermediate links in the chain, 
which reason cannot supply. There is a dif- 
ference not only in species, but also in nature, 
between the subject from which the analogy 
arises, and the subject to which it is applied, 
which baffles all human power to unite them in 
the same logical process. . Reasoning on such a 
subject, is as uncertain, as the attempt would be 
to aeronaut a balloon to the fabled heights of 

* Natural Philosophy, pp. 7> 8. 
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Olympus. After the vessel leaves the earthy 
there is no directing power to steer by, no chart 
to shape her course by, even the place of des- 
tination is not known to exist. In reasoning 
on the subject of our inquiry that place is as- 
sumed in the proposition, and the analogy 
becomes the road which the mind takes to find 
it. After travelling that road it is said to have 
arrived at its destination. Here then we observe, 
that the journey is purely metaphysical ; and 
that the way affords not a single object, by 
which the certainty of the course can be ascer- 
tained ; nor is there any distinctive mark when 
the course is finished, by which the proper 
destination is known. Hence we again observe 
that the whole weight of the analogy is sustained 
by the general proposition. If therefore, in 
drawing that proposition, we suffer ourselves ta 
be led into a single concession, not supported by 
the most scrupulous application of our data^ 
we enter into the " upper currents** of false 
philosophy, by which so many able reasoners in 
the middle ages, were blown about, bewildered,, 
and lost. 

We know by experience that artificial objects 
must have had a designer ; but when we reason 
from artificial to natural objects, we lose sight of 
the predication of the subject, and draw a con- 
elusion upon which we cannot rely with cer- 
tainty. 
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3. Paley has made so beautiful, 
terous an use of the subjects of his illustration, 
that the mind is carried away by the sentiment 
which arises on the perusal of his delightful 
work. But when this sentiment passes away, 
we feel that we are not assured, that we liave 
found the great object of our search. The 
construction of the human frame, and the ope- 
rations of the human mind are wonderful ; but 
are so mysteriously united that we cannot con- 
ceive their separate existence. We contemplate 
them through the operation of faculties, which 
unites them both in that operation. From the 
nature of those faculties also, all the objects 
of which they can take cognizance must have 

■ some certain modification. That the existence 

of man therefore may be an object of conscious- 
ness he must exist in a definite form ; and to 
have life, he must be sustained by some certain 
^^ means. There cannot therefore be a stronger 

^H argument, with regard to the source of his ex- 

^H istence, drawn from the peculiarity of his forra- 

^H ation, than fi'om the simple fact of his existence : 

^H that fact containing in itself the supposed 

^H grounds of the analogy. We may therefore 

^H . divest the question of sentiment, and consider 

^H its logical claim to our assent Hence it may 

^H thus be stated : Does man exist in consequence 

^H of the execution of a certain design ? 

^H The analogical argument which Paley ad- 

^B vances, answers, Because we know that a watch 
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is produced by design, we infer that a design 
presupposes a designer. There is a design in 
the mechanism of the human frame, therefore, 
we conclude that there was a designer, — and 
that designer is God. 

The truth of this conclusion, it has already 
been shown, depends upon the truth of the 
general proposition: — that a design proves a 
designer. 

Now, reason, we are told, and we adopted 
the definition, is to distinguish between truth 
and falsehood. Can reason, then, assure us that 
the general proposition is true ? It is evidently 
true when applied to artificial objects ; but is it 
as evidently true when applied to natural 
objects ? 

Man necessarily has experience of the first 
formation of his own works. But he necessarily 
cannot have experience of the first formation of 
the productions of nature. The proposition 
therefore, when applied to productions of nature, 
does not rest upon the same evidence that 
supports it, when it is only appUed to productions 
of art. In the former case, it is carried beyond 
that evidence, which assures its correct applica- 
tion to a particular class of subjects ; and 
extended generally to a class of subjects, whose 
nature preclude the testimony of any evidence. 
The proposition therefore, in its general applica- 
tion, loses the support of all evidence, and hence 
becomes a metaphysical proposition. 
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4. This reasoning will appear more evident 
by considering how we ohtain a knowledge of 
the term design. In the case before us, we 
know either by experience, or by testimony, 
which is a kind of experience, that a watch is 
constructed by manual labour, and therefore 
necessarily had a beginning. We also are 
taught the purpose tor which it was so con- 
structed. Hence by referring our knowledge of 
that purpose, in a reflex sense, to the intelligence 
which invented the instrument, planned its 
several parts, and adapted them to tiiat purpose, 
we deduce our sense of the word design. 

5. Of all the productions of art, the evidence 
which supports the proposition, that they are 
the subjects of a designing intelligence, can be 
affirmed. We know that they are the produc- 
tions of manual labour, and we can with certainty 
affirm of them, — that they had a beginning. 
Thus we have an assurance that of all the 
individuals, of this class of objects, — a design 
presupposes a designer. 

6. Now by taking away the limit of this 
proposition, we obtain a general one ; namely. 
That a design proves a designer. Can reason 
assure us that such a conclusion is universally 
true ? Can we abstract the proposition ii-om the 
terms which are necessary to assure us of its 
correct application, and apply it to a species of 
objects, whose nature is essentially different ? 
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The evidences necessary to support such an 
application cannot be procured. Can we further 
reason from such an abstract proposition, as 
from an unalterable, and universal truth, and be 
assured, that our conclusions are , necessarily 
correct ? The conclusion was true when con- 
fined to the productions of art ; will it be 
equally true when applied to the productions of 
nature ? 

The answer is direct : reason cannot decide 
that it will be true. The proposition from which 
the conclusion is drawn, by being abstracted 
from the evidences which are its proof, changes 
its nature. Whilst applied to that class of 
objects from which those evidences arise,^ it 
yields a rational truth ; but when applied in its 
general sense, to those objects which lie beyond 
the testimony of evidence, it gives at most 
a metaphysical conclusion^ Our reasoning has 
passed the landmark of certainty, and entered 
the regions of speculation, in which its con- 
clusions are not necessarily true ; — their truth 
depending not upon the nature of the things to 
which the analogy is applied ; — but upon the 
applicability of the terms of the reasoning, to 
the subject, the correctness of which cannot be 
decided without further evidence. In such^ a 
form therefore of metaphysical argument^ we are 
not necessarily reasoning upon things^ we may 

D 
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only be reasoning -with -words. * We know not 
that the language which we apply to mechanical 
productions, may be applicable to celestial phe- 
nomena. We know that the first class of objects, 
were manually formed, and that their formation 
took place in time. Of the last, we have no 
experience. We cannot infer of them, a con- | 
stnxction and a beginning,! We have therefore 
no assurance of the applicability of the proposi- 
tion, and consequently no assurance of the truth 
of the conclusion which is drawn from it. Thd ■ 
analogy fails, and reason cannot assure us for dl 
truth, that there was a designer of natural! 
objects. 

Hence it is possible, under this reasoning, thatl 
the universe may not have been created, Nof J 
can this possibility, so fatal to the necessary ] 
truth of the argument, be removed without the 
production of such evidence as would altogether 
supersede the use of the analogy, by showing 
the being of a designer on independent grounds. 

8. That such is a fair examination of the 
power of Paley's argument, will more readily 
appear from the opinions of the best judges of 
the value of analogical demonstration. It is, 

* Bacon, Works, vol.i. p. 135. '' 

f ProfesBor Buckland, in the Vindiciffi GeologiciC, p. 2\\ 
says, " It is demons tru ted from Geology that there was 
a period when no organic beings had existence." The 
learned professor is too sanguine. 
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however, remiarkable, that some who decide 
against its power, have carried it the farthest in 
operation. 

Bacon writes, '< The distributions and assign- 
ations of demonstrations according to the analogy 
of sciences, I noie as deficient." * Locke sajrs, 
that ** analogy is the only help we have (in proof 
of such * things*) and *tis from that alone we 
draw .aJl our probability." t Hence the conclti-'' 
sion is only probable, according to Locke's idea 
of analogical reasoning. Bishop Butler warns 
us t ** to guard against the errors to which rea- 
soning from analogy is liable." Dr. Campbell 
says, " It is allowed that analogical evidence is at^ 
best but a feeble support, and is hardly ever ho-- 
noured with the name of proof." § And pro-* 
fessor Stewart adopts ** the received distinction* 
between the words espp&nence and analogy J* \\ 

Thus the caution with which we have ex- 
amined Palejr's argument, is in strict conformity 
with the opinions of the most able writers on 
the feeble and unsatisfactory nature of the evi- 
dence which analogical reasoning afibrds ; whicb^ 
says Dr. Campbell, is hardly ever honoured with 
the name of proof. 

* Works, vol. i. p. 144. 

f Essay, &c. book iv. chap. xvi. sec. 12. 

X Analogy, &c. Introd. p. 3. 

§ Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 125. 

II Elements, &c, vol. ii. chap. iv. sec. 4. ^ 
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9. Stewart remarks, that " the presumption 
unquestionably is, that there is one great moral 
system corresponding to the material system." 
And he instances the analogy " which first en- 
couraged Newton to extend his physical specul- 
ations beyond the limits of the earth. The 
sole difference is," the professor continues, " that 
he Iiad an opportunity of verifying the results of. 
his conjectures by an appeal to sensible facts." i 

In the case of the analogy, which Paley: 
applies to prove the existence of the Deity^i 
there is another and an essential difference.' 
The objects of Newton*s reasoning were of the 
same nature. He did not reason from artificial 
objects to natural objects, but from natural 
laws to natural laws. The degree to which he 
extended his reasoning struck the world with 
sui"prise, and marked him for a man of extraor- 
dinary talent. But in all probability, Newton 
would never have given his conjectures to the 
world ; — at least they only would have assumed 
the form of an hypothesis ; — but for the sole 
difference which Stewart names; which differ- 
ence enabled him to prove the application of 
the analogy, by supplying those intuitive steps, 
which are required as evidences of" the truth. 

The sole difference is, therefore, the essential 
difference between subjects of the same and of 
different species or natures. The former being 
only a difierence in degree, the latter holding 
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difference in kind. If the latter can be included 
in the same analogy, the ancient and celebrated 
question respecting the motion of Angels, may 
be solved without our being perplexed by diflS- 
culty or exposed to contempt. 

The sole difference between the analogies of 
Newton and Paley in the present instance is, that 
the natural philosopher, with mathematical pre- 
cision, reasoned on objects of the same nature ; 
but the moral philosophei*, with the licence of 
his calling, reasoned from objects of one nature 
to those of another. Thus, whilst the former 
had an opportunity, in the nature of his subject, 
of verifying the result^ that result or escperience 
is decidedly against the truth of the proposition 
of the latter. The distinction between these 
modes of reasoning will be clearly deen by ex- 
amining the application of the latter ; and it is 
the more necessary to notice it, as the error of 
metaphysical analogy is often, but improperlyj^ 
sheltered under the fame of Newton* 

III. The strict application of the proposition-, 
that a design proves a designer would be to the 
individual man. But it will not apply in factw 
First, it will not apply in the particular terms of 
the analogy ; a watch is an invention for a cer- 
tain known purpose, and all its several parts are 
subsidiary to that purpose. But we know not 
the purpose for which man is designed; we 
cannot therefore say, that in the sense of a 
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machine, all his several parts are subsidiary t 
particular purpose. 

However, as there are in man single instances 
of adaptation of parts to particular purposes, we 
■will overlook the general disagreement of the 
terms of the analogy, and apply the proposition 
to man individually. The argument, then, may 
be thus stated j that the apparent design in maa 
presupposes a designer. But looking to the | 
fact, we see that man is not individually created, ' 
but owes his being to the action of certain natu- 
ral causes. The analogy, therefore, does not I 
apply to man as an individual. 

IV. We must next inquire if it applies to the 
species, man. We cannot say that it does col- | 
lectively, as taken at any supposed time. Then 
are we to suppose, that it is meant to apply to 
a fii'st pair or pairs? Tlie laws of population, it 
is said, make such an application possible. But 
such a supposition is to concede the argument. 
If we only apply it in a supposititious case, and 
that case involves the conclusion, it is no argu- 
ment, it is merely an hypothesis, the object of 
which is not established, unless a certain conces- 
sion upon which it rests should happen to be 
true. The analogy to be of force must be ap- , 
plicable to a particular state of the being of | 
man. If that state be not an evident one, it 
must be shown to have been a real one. Paley 
seems to upply his argument to a first pain 
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But he would in that case ask of us to concede 
that there was such a pair ; — a banning ; —a 
time when the first pair were formed ; which 
concession wpuld be to gire to the analogy, thai; 
very evidence, without which it cannot be sup- 
ported. We cannot make such a concession; 
we k^ow not that there ever was such a time ; 
we see no necessity for it. The law qf belief by 
which we are assured of " the stability of the 
order of nature,'* argues strongly against a 
beginning ; and no reason can be adduced why 
there should be a time in which the species mai^ 
first began to exist. 

, Paley says, " Our going back ever so far> 
brings us no nearer to the least degree of satisk^ 
faction upon the subject'* And we must allow 
that it does not Are we therefore to trample 
down the natural barriers to reason^ and force a; 
conclusion because we desire one ? ^* Contri- 
vance,'* he continues, ^^ is still unaccounted for.. 
We still want a contriver. A designing mind is^ 
^either supplied by this su{^osition, nor disr 
pensed with/' It certainly is not ; but that is 
not a sufficient reason why our faculties are to be* 
^rced to discoyier the designing mind.. 

In this last observation, Paley supposes, that 
the object of the inquiry actually exists, and. 
reason is therefore compelled to find him. 
Thus instead of reason being first employed in: 
ifcs most proper office, that of deciding whether 
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or not its powers are adequate to the work in 
which they are to be engaged ; those powers are 
violent!}' forced beyond their iiatiiial capabihty, 
and at all hazards made to support the analogy j 
— not because the analogy will lead to the 

I truth, but because it contains the hypothesis, ^^H 

which it has been previously determined shall ^^^M 
be proved. ^^^| 

y. In the last place, does the argument apply ^^^| 
to anyof the several parts of the universe, or to the ^^H 
whole ? If to the whole there must be a desitrn ' 



whole ? If to the whole there must be a design 
either evident, or demonstrable, otherwise theana- 
logy fails. We see co-existent designs in the se- 
veral parts, but we cannot discover that they unite 
in one purpose. We do not know that the different 
classes, orders, and kingdoms in nature, have a 
relation to one end. We see their machinery 
complete within their simple forms ; but we can- 
not discover that it is contributing to one effect. 
li', therefore, the argument applies, it is only to 
some of those individual objects, which do not owe 
their reproduction to any known natural process ; 
but which display all the harmony of design that 
the argument requires. Thus, the heavenly bo- 
dies considered with respect to their motion, 
and their relative offices, as far as we are ac- 
quaintedwith them, wouldformsufficient grounds 
tor the application of the analog)', if it can in 
any manner be applied. For instance, the Sun 
and the Moon display to our sense and judgmenti 
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an evident design in their respective offices. But 
are we thence to deduce a designer ? We have 
a general metaphysical proposition through which 
we would draw the inference, but can we with 
any degree of assurance apply it in this case ? 

1. It has been shown, that the proposition 
which leads to this conclusion is only a meta- 
physical proposition, and cannot be applied with 
certainty. In the present case there is evidence 
against the truth of that application. In the 
first place, the law of belief j which, from the 
constancy of the law of nature, leads us to con* 
elude that the sun will rise to-morrow, and every 
succeeding day leads us also to conclude that the 
sun rose every preceding day ; or in other words^ 
that the laws of nature have always been in oper- 
ation. Nor can we suffer a mere metaphysical 
argument to overturn the natural conclusion of 
the law of belief If the universe be a design, 
there was a time when it first began to be. There 
was a time when the sun did not rise. Which 
time it is necessary to establish upon indubitable 
evidence, — evidence much more satisfactory 
than that which the science of metaphysics * can 
yield, before we throw down that belief upon 
which all the calculations of life are, and ever 
have been made. 

2. In the next place, the proposition, which 

♦ Or of Geology in its present state* 
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is to decide the argument, is a general deduction 
from certain facts,known by experience to be in- 
separable from artificial objects. Now, fl^om an- 
other class of facts, supported by the same evi- 
dence we deduce another proposition, or rather 
an axiom ; namely, that out of nothing nothing is. 
We are assured that a watch is manufactured out 
of certain materials. In the sense therefore of 
the word design, which the analogy assumes in 
this case, it only means a modification of matter 
into specific forms, and adapted to a particular 
purpose. If, therefore, we apply the proposition, 
the conclusion directed by the axiom (named 
above) will be a metaphysical proof of the spe- 
cific modification of' ekmenlarj/ matter ; — the 
Deist's conclusion.' 

But the hypothesis which asks for a designinf* I 
mind, in the sense of a Creator, asks for reason 
to concede, that the world was formed out of 
nothing : — That because a watch was fashioned 
out of certain materials, the universe was made 
without any materials. That a modification, is 
an analogical premise of a creation. A conces- 
sion which -can only be analogically yielded, when 
it is shown that something and nothing are ma. , 
terials of the same nature. 

• What fault can justly be found, even witli the conclu- 
sions of Palmer, since philosophy thus fumi^es him with 
them. Philosophy i;ives> hini the head of his system, and he 
adorns it with the vulgar blai^phcmies of his own heart. 
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VI, Now were we to overlook these objw- 
tions, and suffer the proposition to be applied^ 
and the conclusion to be drawn, we still should 
not gain the end of the argument; — we could 
not show that the designer is the Creator : w^ 
Jiierefore could not show that he is the Piety, 
We should prove metaphysically, that there was a 
.designer of natural objects ; but this proof would 
only remove the original difficulty one step. Th^ 
argument which proved the existence of the de- 
signer, would still be in force j and would prove 
with the same logical truth, — by simply taking 
a fresh position* — that the designer himself was 
a design ; and so on ad infinitum. Nor can this 
difficulty be avoided. 

Again, if we grant that the argument proved 
the being of a designer, then as a designer is not ^ 
Creator, we have elementary matter co-existing 
with Him. Nor can any metaphysical inge- 
nuity prove, that the designer, in the first in- 
stance, created the elements of natural objects. 
Grotius cut the knot ; and Clarke essayed to un- 
do it by cabalistic science t ; but the difficulty 
and its evil remain to this hour. 

That the designer may become the Creator, and 
thus be shown to be the Deity, elementary mat« 

* Nat. Theol. Chap, xxiii. affords abundant data for such 
a position. 

f See Cudworth, Intel. System, chap. i. for the ideas of 
the ancient philosophers. 
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termust be placed in such a state, that the axiom, 
named above, that out of nothing nothing is, 
will not apply to it. But if we place elementary 
matter beyond the application of the axiom, 
much more do we place it beyond the application 
of Paley's general proposition. The step in ar- 
gument, therefore, which would show that the 
designer is the Creator, would, by proving too 
much, destroy the foundation upon which the 
proof of the designer was built. Thus the ar- 
gument vanishes altogether ; like those scenes i 
of enchantment which mock the eye with pro- ] 
mises of joy, but iall away into nothingness in 1 
the moment of fruition. * 

In the last place, if the argument could prove 
that the different objects in nature, of which a de- 
sign may be affirmed, are the productions of in- 

* Certain Deists of the present day, whose object is to 
show that God could not give a revelation, attempt to reduce 
his power, by contending that creation is but a " modific- 
ation of elementary matter." They make both the modifier 
and the elementary particles eternal, and yet insist that 
there was a primitive modification. To what absurdities 
will the spirit of cavillation lead. Matter even in its ele- 
mentary state would be material, and therefore, in a modified 
stale. Hence there was a modification before the primitive 
one, which is absurd. If matter be eternal there was not a 
Creator. This it is their object to prove, but the Deist is 
at best a coward. If there be no Creator, there is neither 
obligation nor retribution. But the Deist dares not avow the 
conclusion even to his own heart, he will rather amuse it 
with any metaphysical absurdity. 
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telligence ; it could not show, that they are all 
the productions of the same intelligence. It there- 
fore could not prove the existence of the Diety. 

VII. Thus the subject evidently lies beyond 
the capability of reason. The understanding 
cannot comprehend it. The mind might believe 
upon sufficient authority, but never can so far ex- 
tend its capacity, as to take in the knowledge of 
a subject, the nature of which requires to be ap- 
prehended by a different kind of faculty from that 
of the intellect of man.* 

If the reasoning of Paley thus fails to convince 
us, that because a watch was made the world was 
created ; the arguments of the Deists are scarcely 
worth considering. But the greater the difficulty 
of the subject, and the more important it be- 
comes ; so much the more is there a necessity for 
a revelation of it. And as the powers of man 
are unable to resolve the question, it becomes a 
fit subject for the revelation of God himself. 

* *Ori wivfAMTinSi dycuifiifirou. 
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ON THE PROBABILITY OF THE BEING OF GOD 

AND ON HIS ATTRIBUTES. 

I. When the argument is thus examined^ and 
found inadequate to its purpose, its supporters, 
attempt to uphold it with moral evidence, and 
reason on moral probability. Let us grant all 
that they can claim from such aid. Moral 
evidence at most yields but a questionable 
3upport, as will presently be seen ; but we will 
here allow the probability of the being of a 
God. Yet where, let us seriously ask, is the 
man who either Jeels the want of a Deity, or is; 
capable of reasoning upon the Divine existence, 
who is content to hush his feelings, and betray 
his understanding, upon a subject of such 
exciting interest ? Yet how many systems in the 
world are founded and defended upon this 
mere feeling of probability, whose supporters 
aifect to be directed by reason alone. 

How seldom does the Deist reflect upon the 
truth of his system ; — how seldom does he at- 
tempt to satisfy his mind, that his particular 
notions have a real foundation. He builds upon 
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the assertion, that there is a God j — but where 
is his proof? He contends, that the Christian 
allows him a God. But the Christian only 
knows that there is a God from the revelation 
of the Deity himself. And his knowledge of 
his God is inseparable from his knowledge of the 
doctrines of the gospel. The Deist, therefore, 
abstracts the idea of a God ti-om the revelation 
of his nature, attributes, and will ; and endues 
Him witii such powers as are most congenial to 
human feelings, and necessities. Thus, if we 
put the Deist to the proof of the existence of 
his Deity, and he takes refuge under the con- 
fession of the Christian, he runs into tlie ab- 
surdity of accepting a God, whilst he refuses 
the evidence by which alone the existence of a 
God can be known. Thus, we so constantly 
see a careless and indistinct notion of tlie being 
of a God usurping the place of rational con- 
viction, and holding the mind in ignorance, and 
the heart in error. 

No one will contend, that mere feeling and 
probability are sufficient to satisfy the demands 
of reason, respecting a question of such vital 
importance ; nor that such notions afford a 
proper basis for a consistent scheme of duty 
and worship. But yet the Deist is satisfied to 
serve, worship, and adore, upon mere feeling 
and probability. But how serve and worship ? 
What does he adore ? Not, indeed, a Deity of" 
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whose existence lie has that assurance, which 
both the heart and the mind demand from the 
nature of the subject ; — but a Deity whose very- 
existence is only probable. That is, a being 
with whom he has no intercourse ; of whose 
nature he has no knowledge ; and, indeed, of 
whose existence he has no proof: nay more, 
a being who, it is possible, for any thing that 
the Deist can advance to the contrary, may not 
exist. Yet such is the sei-vice and worship of 
a class of" men who affect to be led bj^ 
reason ! 

I. If we look into the question of the pro- 
bability of the existence of a Deity, we shallj 
find, that even feeling and reason are led 
often to decide against it as in its favour. 

There are many states, both of heart an^ 
mind, in which such a probability is congenial 
to our feelings. We "waiit a God. We desire 
to have one. We search for him. This feeling, 
at times, has been present with men in all ages ; 
and has been acknowledged, both by the super- 
stitions of ignorance, and the speculations of 
philosophy. It is a feeling which, at times, has 
come home to every heait, wiiether contracted 
by the contumelies and misfortimes of life, or ■ 
expanded by those general emotions whicli flow I 
from virtue, benevolence, and " heavenly con- 
templation," in the hours of happiness and 
prosperity, lleason also allows the plea of 
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probability, as the mind, lost in wonder, con- 
templates the order, harmony, and beauty of the 
visible world. Under such feelings, if the ques- 
tion were to be decided by sentiment, we should 
instantly pronounce that there is a God. 

2. But when we are, by an opposite feeling, 
led to reflect upon the natural condition of man, 
and see and feel that he is weak, erring, and 
corrupt ; — betrayed by passions which he con- 
demns, and held in slavery to desires and appe- 
tites which he acknowledges to be degrading to 
his being ; — when man feels that he is the sport 
of time and chance — under the dominion of a 
principle of mpral evil from whose influence 
he cannot escape — and subject to all the 
varied forms of physical evil, whose approach 
he cannot foresee, and whose power he cannot 
control; — when he finds himself at all times 
liable to misfortune — pain — sickness — dis- 
ease — and death ;— the sentiment which would 
arise from the contemplation of the harmonies 
of nature under kindlier feelings, is checked in 
its progress, and returns upon the heart, and 
overwhelms the mind in doubt, suspicion, and 
unbelief. 

As feeling is thus opposed to feeling, reason 
attempts to assume her unbiassed power. The 
question is stated, examined, and weighed, and 
the judgment deliberates upon the issue. There 
are many objects in the natural world to lead 

£ 
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US to suppose that they were designed by a 
Supreme Power ; but we cannot support the 
inference by appealing to the whole, for we are 
incapable of discovering a general design. The 
phenomena also of the moral world, would deny 
that inference, and lead us to think that man 
cannot be the work of a benevolent Creator ; 
and the common affairs of life would frequently 
strengthen the thought, and lead us still farther 
to decide, that there is no God to care for 
us, no Providence to guard us, and no 
intelligible purpose and end in our being. 

Thus, in reasoning upon these phenomena, their 
causes, and their consequences, the mind first 
takes its tone from our personal feelings and af- 
fairs. It then wanders in a labyrinth of conjec- 
ture, but finds no clew by which it can be extri- 
cated. Whichever way the bias tends, the truth 
is shut in by a cloud, and reason cannot pene- 
trate the darkness. The light can only be com- 
municated by Him who sits enthroned in the 
effulgence of its glory. Hence, reason gives up 
the search, and decides, that if God be ever 
known to men, it can only be through his own 
revelation. 

II. The pious feeling which induces many 
good and learned men, to contend for the expe- 
diency of admitting a knowledge of the existence 
of the Deity, upon the mere gi'ounds of proba- 
bility, involves the truth in many difficulties ; and 
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furnishes the Deist with arguments in favour of 
the details of his system, and with reasons for 
the rejection of a revelation, which reasons he 
esteems to be conclusive. The Deist being au- 
thorised to assume the probable existence of a 
Deity, very easily frees his mind from the con- 
tingency of that existence. He is authorised to 
do so by the general tenour of the philosophy 
of the Christian writers. Here, then, the whole 
difficulty of his system is overcome, — kindly 
conceded to him by his adversaries. The details 
are also supplied to him without any exertion. 
One proves that God miLSt be a person ; an- 
other that he must have personal attributes in per- 
fection; a third is a philosopher, and also 
proves that God has a moral nature, and is 
the great fountain of moral perfection. Thus 
the very nature of the probable Deity is unfolded 
to the eye of man j and the divine attributes 
scientifically treated, classed, arranged, and com- 
mented on with as much facility as if they were 
objects of sense. They are divided, by persons 
learned in such mysteries, into natural, and moral 
attributes. 

Respecting the former, what can be affirmed 
of the nature of God, without clear and distinct 
evidence, correctly deduced from acknowledged 
data *? What can be affirmed of the nature of a 



* See Waterland'8- Works, vol. iv. p. 391. 
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being, whose very existence cannot be affirmed ? 
The proper acceptation of the word God, is—' 
an omnipotent power. But the Deist cannot 
affirm that power of his god. He Cannot shew 
that his god has power over the elements,- or 
even over the, minor affairs of life. He cannot 
shew that such a power exists, without first beg- 
ging that it may be granted in his assumption 
of the nature of his god. The power, therefore, 
is not proved to be in the god ; it is verbally 
asked and conceded ; it is simply assumed in the 
words by which that being is designated. 

1. It is, however, contended, that there is a 
moral proof of this power, which assertion will 
presently be considered. 

Respecting the moral attributes of the Deity, 
which are subjects of faith with all Deists, how- 
ever they may contemn religious faith, a more 
plausible theory is advanced. The subject was 
dignified by the attention of the Stoics, and 
with them was a source of much elegant specu- 
lation. At this time it would be amusing, if it 
were not painful, to notice the manner in which 
it is treated by modern philosophers. On6 
whose system is rather popular, although his 
name bears not so much authority in speculative 
as in physical science, will afford us sufficient 
opportunity to see with what ease, and apparent 
satisfaction, men can search into the hidden 
mysteries of the Godhead. 
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2. Dn Priesdey, after deducing the attributes 
of the Deity from different arbitrary assump. 
tions, has devoted a section of Ws work to " the 
moral perfections of God deduced from his 
goodness."* " If/' he writes, " a magistrate 
be benevolent, that is, if he really consults the 
happiness of his subjects, he must be just, or take 
notice of crimes, and punish the criminals* 
Otherwise he would be cruel to the whole, and 
especially to the innocent j who would be con- 
tinually lip-ble to oppression, if tjbere were np 
restraint of this kind/* 

Hence, Dr. Priestley's idea of a God, is that of 
such a magistrate as he. Dr. Priestley himself, 
would esteem just, and benevolent. That this 
is a correct view of the way in which the notions 
of the attributes of God are formed, will appear 
from Dr, Priestley's own words : " His bene- 
volence," he says of God, "and those other attri- 
butes which are deduced from it, are more pro- 
perly termed his moral perfections, because 
they lead to such conduct ai^ determines what we 
commonly call moral charaeti^r in man." Thus 
our knowledge of the moral attributes of God, is 
derivedfrom ourknowledgeof man ; ^ndthe stajid- 
ard of the moral perfections of jtjhe Creator, is the 
moral character of his creatures ! Every attempt 

* Institutes, $c. sect. vi. 
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to deduce an attribute of the Deity, from the 
assumptions of his being, and of his nature, must 
end in a similar conception. The Deity will 
just be endued with those properties, and quali- 
ties, which the speculator deemed most befitting. 
The timid man will lean to the quality of mercy ; 
whilst the vindictive will clothe his god in wrath 
and vengeance. Thus the probable deity, ar- 
rayed in probable attributes, becomes the object 
of faith to the Deists. And this notion of a hu- 
man being, differing only in degree from such 
an one as the Deist would esteem just and bene- 
volent, forms the basis of the Deist's faith. He 
professes to believe in, and to worship an object of 
whose existence he is not certain ; and whose quali- 
ties, and properties, must necessarily be made up 
of such ideas as the mind has first received from its 
perception of material beings and their actions, 
and formed into general notions of power and vir- 
tue. So that the god of the Deist cannot be said to 
be a deity by " divine right,'* seeing that he is 
only a god, so far as his maker had power to en- 
due him with such attributes as he (the maker) 
conceived to be proper for a god ! 

3. Now, is not such a deity an idol ? Is not 
the worship of such a deity rank idolatry? What 
does the Deist say to the devotees of India? How 
does he pity the poor African, who prostrates 
himself to pacify the wrath of a stone ! Or with 
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what feeling does he see the Papist adore a de- 
corated image 1 He feels commiseration for 
their ignorance. He longs to tear the veil of error 
from their mental sight. He would dissipate 
the darkness which clouds their minds> and bring 
them into the light of philosophy.. He would 
teach them to think, and to overcome their su- 
perstitions. He would persuade them to cast 
away their idols, and worship the god of reason. 
But is the Deist himself less superstitious, less 
an idolater ? He does not, indeed, afflict himself 
with penance to secure the salvation of his soul 
through the mortifications of his body, nor does he 
bend his knee to stocks and stones; but if to wor- 
ship an image of his own making .be idolatry, the 
Deist is as much an idolater as the superstitious. 
Hindoo. Reason has wrested from inanimate 
nature the attributes in which ignorance at one 
time arrayed it ; but so far from delivering the 
mind from the thraldom of superstition, the Deist 
has only changed its object, and armed an ima- 
ginative, instead of a material being, with some 
of the milder powers of omnipotence. There is, 
therefore, no diiSerence in the principle which 
moves the ignorant barbarian to propitiate an 
idol, or the learned Deist to worship a metaphy- 
sical god ; since all that cultivation has done for 
the latter, is but to intelleciicalize that principle 
by dismembering the imaginary object of hiSs 

E 4 
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worship of boday parts, and giving to it a mental, 
instead of a material existence. 

But let us mark the manner in which the Deist 
arrives at his concluaon, that God punishes 
crimes. It is argued, that because a benevolent 
magistrate consults the happiness of his subjects, 
so must God. This conclusion is at variance 
with the facts of life. It is well known, that the 
punishment of crime, and therefore the protec- 
tion of the innocent, depends upon civil law ; 
and that in those countries, where that law is 
either not well understood, or not impartially 
administered, the innocent, and the weak, are 
the objects of plunder and oppression. * 

4. The assertion, that the Deity consults the 
happiness of his creatures, in the present state of 
the world, is only made by those philosophers 
who pretend to have discovered the purpose of 
the being of man ; which they say, is for the 
happiness Xjf society. To attain this end, they 
attribute to God justice^ goodness^ and wisdom. 

5. Now,' to look fearlessly into those facts, 
which even a short acquaintance with life 
will supply, we cannot infer that either the 
proposed object of creation is attained, or that 
those attributes can be inferred of the Creator. 
No reasoning can show, from the priesent phy- 

* This fact is recorded by all travellers in Asia and 
Africa. 
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sical, and moral state of the world, that either, 
man is happy, or that justice, goodness, and 
wisdom are the principles upon which the world 
is governed. It is only necessaiy to remark upon 
the latter. 

We cannot reconcile our notions of infinite 
wisdom with the present order of the world. 
There does not appear to be the best possible 
arrangement, either respecting the proportion, 
and disposition of land and water, of desert and 
fertile country-— of the power of the elements — 
of the distribution of light, and heat — and 
especially of the liability of man to physical, 
and moral evil. It is in vain that we are told of 
the relative advantages which arise from the 
present position of the world, and of the ima>. 
ginary happiness which may be attained. Such 
arguments, indeed, exalt our notions of provi- 
dence, as a kind of secondary wisdom by which 
some good is extracted out of much evil ; but 
how can we reconcile the existence of evil with 
the doctrine of infinite wisdom, as displayed in 
the present order of the universe ? Through 
natural causes alone, there is more real evil 
produced in the world than is consistent with 
the character which the Deist gives to its 
Creator. Fire and flood, storms, tempests, and 
earthquakes, have ever been tremendous engines 
of devastation and destruction ; whilst the very 
air which is necessary to existence, is often im- 
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pregnated with sickness, plague, and pestilence^ 
Thousands are the pictures of horror with 
which the recollection is familiar, both of 
individual suffering, and of general calamity, 
arising from these fruitful sources of evil ; 
which, we are moved to think, might have been 
avoided by that omnipotent wisdom to which 
they are attributed. 

Again, as far as personal convenience and the 
enjoyments of the " goods" of life are ex- 
perienced by men, they may speak of the wisdom 
of creation in ordering the happiness of man ; 
but such an argument will be held by only a 
comparatively small number of the favourites 
of fortune. The possessor of hereditary w^ealth, 
or a successful manufacturer, for instance, may 
be a convert to the doctrine ; but with how 
many hundreds of their servants, and workmen 
will it fail to apply ! And, indeed, to the favour- 
ites of fortune themselves, how often are their 
wealth and possessions a source, by comparison, 
of discontent and envv; and how often also does 
it give an impulse to those ambitious desires 
which destroy the peace and happiness of the 
mind ! Whilst the poor, the unfortunate, and the 
miserable, can discover neither justice, nor 
goodness, nor wisdom, in that order of creation 
which has subjected them to poverty and to 
evil. 

That the happiness of man in society is not 
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the purpose of an omnipotent Creator, is a truth 
which the history of society has given to the 
world. Nor, if we are to judge of that purpose 
by the fact, is the individual happiness of man 
in life the object of his creation. In our own 
persons and circumstances, it requires of us 
to subdue those desires, and check those 
feelings, the indulgence of which, alone, would 
give us happiness, — that we may be happy. 

We cannot, therefore, through the power of 
reason, discover that the purpose of life is the 
happiness of mankind ; nor can we agree that 
the attributes of justice, goodness, and wisdom, 
are to be aflSrmed of the god of the Deist. 

That god, according to the Deistical theory, 
has subjected man to evil ; and this fact destroys 
the argument which would support the character 
of his attributes. If he be a benevolent god, 
why not deliver man from evil ? 

Hence there is evidently a mystery in the 
subject, into which reason cannot penetrate; 
and hence we are borne out in the conclusion, 
that if it be ever unfolded, i. e. if ever the attri- 
butes of God be known to man, it will be by 
a revelation from God himself. 
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I. As the existence of God cannot be demon- 
strated, it is certain that we cannot know his 
will. The philosopher, however, answers this 
objection by asserting, that the will of God is 
to be discovered through the means of natural 
religion. 

1. The reader will be aware, that a number of 
other terms are used to express whatever is 
meant by the term natural religion. * The 
latest writer on the subject thinks, that by his 
" method we shall also be enabled to determine 
the question, which has so long been agitated, 
respecting the import and origin of natural re- 
ligion.*'t 

Hence we infer, that the import of the term 
natural religion was not determined when the 
writer quoted above, undertook to treat on the 
subject. That his solution of the question will 
not be satisfactory to the Deist, is certain from 
the fact, that he has included revealed religion 
in his notion of natural religion. Nor is it 

* See Paley's Definition of Moral Philosophy, vol. i, p. 1. 
t Connexion of Nat. and Rev. Theol., Introd. 24. 
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more satisfactory to those Christians, who think 
their religion degraded by such a forced, and 
unphilosophical arrangement. 

The very circumstance of a disagreement 
amongst the writers on the subject in question, 
casts upon it a most suspicious character. This 
character is heightened by the variety of expres- 
sions under which it is treated, and the diiSerence 
of principle by which it is said to operate ; a 
discrepance which certainly shows that the 
subject does Hot admit of that precision of 
thought which we have a right to expect, both 
from its importance as a moral science, and from 
the great talents of those authors, who have 
tried their powers upon it. This discrepance, 
•which doubtless arises from some metaphysical 
assumption in the grounds of the arguments of 
those authors (for a metaphysical position will 
generally support opposite conclusions), we will 
at present leave as we find, and proceed to 
•judge for ourselves in what natural religion con- 
sists. 

2. But first it is necessary to say, that by na- 
tural rehgion, we do not mean a religion w^hich 
is supposed to have been first promulged by the 
Deity to man, and of which certain tradi- 
tionary principles or doctrines are said to have 
descended with the race. Nor do we mean a 
religion which may be reasonably adapted to the 
nature of man, when it is revealed, should the 
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discovery of such a religion, be beyond his na- 
tural powers. We mean to oppose the term 
natural religion, to that of revealed religion ; and 
to understand by the former, such truths and 
doctrines as the unassisted powers of reason 
were able, and are now able to discover, in con- 
tradistinction to those truths, and doctrines, 
which unassisted reason could not discover, 
which are the subject of revealed religion. 
This broad distinction will be the more necessary 
when we look at the difference of the two 
sources whence we derive our knowledge on 
these subjects, and also at the opposite opinions 
and creeds of the two classes of people, whom 
this line so clearly distinguishes. The Deist 
will not acknowledge a written revelation ; and 
the Christian (unless he be a philosopher*,) 
will not grant to natural religion, moral light 
and power. 

That knowledge which we derive from natu- 
ral objects, through the natural use of our facul- 
ties, can alone be strictly esteemed natural; for 
that knowledge which we derive from revelation 
is supernatural. 

We must also be careful that we do not 
admit in this inquir}'^ those oral traditions which, 
on all hands, are allowed to be " depraved 
and corrupted," to have any weight in our 
arguiments. If those traditions be owing to a 

* The o-o^ol Kara adfKa» 
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revelation, where is the proof? We cannot 
for an instant . suppose that if there be a God, 
he would make a revelation to the first people, 
of great moment to the whole race, without 
securing its entire and uncorrupted descent 
to future ages. If, therefore, we have not 
some positive assurance that the tradition has 
been hedged in from the possibility of the 
inroads of corruption, we cannot receive it. 
This reasonable precaution narrows the question, 
frees it from extraneous matter, and places it in 
the most intelligible point of view, and is the 
more satisfactory, as we may be assured that 
men reason with as much certainty now as they 
did some thousand years ago. Let us, then, 
exert our faculties, and calmly inquire into the 
subject of natural rehgion ; and, without blindly 
following the steps of any authority, try what 
sort of religion reason can discover. 

3. The whole of natural religion, is included 
by the best writers on the subject under three 
heads j namely, our duty to God, our duty to 
men, and our duty to ourselves. We have, 
therefore, to inquire, what instruction or rules, 
reason can collect from the nature of things to 
inform us of our duty under each of these 
heads. 

II. Now it must be evident, that if man be 
unable to discover the existence of a God, he 
cannot possibly decide, that he ought to pay him 
any worship j he therefore cannot determine in 
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what'thst worship should consist. As, therefore, 
it has already been shown, that reason cannot 
demonstrate the existence of the Deity, the 
whole of the first head of our subject must, for 
the present, be abandoned ; and we may give 
it up " without a sigh,** when we remember that 
in " setting up** a Deity for ourselves, we only 
transform a mythological god into a metaphysi- 
cal one. 

III. In the next place, we must examine into 
the capability of reason, and decide, whether its 
powers are suflScient to discover the moral duties 
which we owe to our fellow-creatures. 

The whole of those duties is comprehended 
under the expressive word — MoraUty. We 
have therefore to discover : 1. In what morality 
consists : 2. How we gain a knowledge of it : 
and, 3. The obhgation under which we lie to per- 
form it 

IV. 1. It is supposed by moralists, that vice 
and virtue are positive qualities in the actions of 
men. If tliis supposition be correct, we have 
nothing farther to do than to discover the posi- 
tive qualities of our actions. But when we afc- 
tempt to decide upon them, we find that vice 
and virtue are not positive qualities ; and therei- 
fore that the moral of our actions cannot be de- 
termined by those general terms. 

Again, it is argued, that there is an eternal 
and necessary distinction between right and 
wrong, between good and evil. The words 
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which are employed to denote that distinction 
are not of much moment If there be such a dis- 
tinction, call it by what name we may, it will be 
positive, and, by some means or other, will also 
be cognizable to our understanding. 

2. We are then told, that as there is a dif- 
ference between light and darkness, there is also 
a difference between good and evil. The ana- 
logy is beautiful, but not convincing. There 
are certain positive states in nature, which men 
of all languages have agreed to distinguish by 
words importing the same quality of Hght or 
darkness ; but men of all languages do not agree 
to call certain actions by words expressive of 
the same moral qualities. Reason never has de- 
cided the positive moral of the most important 
of our social and personal relations. There is 
as wide a difference between the opinions of 
men in diiferent parts of the world, on moral sub- 
jects, as there would be on physical subjects, if 
the Chinese or the Abyssinians were to declare 
that darkness is light. Before the estabhshment 
of the Christian religion, a very great proportion 
of the inhabitants of the globe tolerated the shed- 
ding of human blood in one form or other, and 
even deemed it meritorious.* Even at the pre- 
sent day, a great majority of the people of Asia 



* See a well-digested account of the fact, from un- 
doubted authorities, in the '2d vol. of Leland's Advantage and 
Neceesity of the Christian Eevelation, 
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stillcontinuethepractice, and are exonerated from 
moral blame by their customs and laws. This 
instance, and it is drawn from the most important 
relation of civil life, is sufficient, for the purpose 
of our argument, to shew that there is not an 
evident moral quaUty in the actions of men. It 
therefore rranains for us farther to inquire if such 
a quality can be discovered by the faculty of 
reason. I 

3. We speak of virtue and vice, good and i 
evil, right and wrong ; and this language, we 
know, is meant to express, in general terms, the 
qualities of our actions. Now are those qualities 
fixed in the nature of the acts, or are they only 
expressive of the accordance of the acts with the 
laws of society ?' ■ 

To determine this, question, let us take the>^ 
next important class of actions, and inquire if 
there be a fixed test of their moral. WTiat rule, 
for instance, fixed in the nature of the act, is to 
decide upon the moral of the intercourse of the 
sexes? If the general objections to an indi- 
vidual case (such, for instance, as the use of vio- 
lence) can be evaded, we see no rule arising from 
the nature of the subject itself to determine its 
moral. The laws of one country will allow in- 
dulgences which those of another will punish as 



* Those who wish to see the argument extended to other 
ituCanceB, may find abundance of factE in Leland'i workf 
also in Locke'* Essay, &c, B.i. ch. iii. ^9. etseq. 
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acts of immorality. Where, then, isthe fixed moral 
quality of the act? Is the harem immoral in the 
East? Even arguments have been held to show, 
that the difference in the climates of different 
countries demands different laws on such a 
subject. 

Hence we may again conclude, that tlie moral 
of actions is not evidently fixed in the nature of 
our acts, that moral being determined by civil 
law ; it is therefore only expressive of their ac- 
cordance with civil law. 

V. Moral philosophers, however, suppose, that 
there are certain moral distinctions, "knowableby 
the hght of nature ;" " by our natural faculties, 
from natural principles." Natural faculties, in 
this sense, are our reasoning powers ; hutxvfiat, 
we may inquire, are natural principles ? Locke 
certainly proves, that there are no innate princi- 
ples ; and if we wish to know what natural 
principles are, he advises us to "think and know" 
for ourselves. We will attempt to do so, with 
the aid of reason. 

1. It is the business of reason, in tlie following 
inquiry, to examine the quality of our actions. 
But reason examines and decides by comparing. 
In this case one faculty of reason, judgment, 
determines whether a certain action agrees witli 
a known and acknowledged test. But reason 
cannot invent the test: the test must be pre- 
viously determined. There must therefore be 
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a test by which the actions of men may be com- 
pared, otherwise reason cannot decide upon their 
moral. 

2. Now, in the two classes of actions already 
named, where are we to find a test of their 
moral ? It is evidently not in the estimate which 
large communities of men have formed of it. 
If we were to judge by the decisions of history, 
we sliould say that the test of moral actions is 
not fixed, but with each particular community 
is merely congruous to the state and condition 
of their society. Such, indeed, is the idea of 
Locke, notwithstanding his advocacy of the moral 
principle. " The precise real essence (he says) of 
the things moral words stand for maybe perfectly 
known ; and so the congruity or incongruity of 
the things themselves be perfectly discovered in 
which consists perfect knowledge."* Now let 
us ask, what is the precise real essence of the 
things which the moral words murder and adul- 
tery stand for ? Is there an absolute signification 
of the terms ? — or rather, is not the meaning of 
those words determined by the law of the coun- 
try where the actions are committed ? " Truth 
on one side of the Pyrenees is error ontheother."t 
Adultery in the North, is not adultery in the 
South. Murder in Europe is not murder in Asia 
and in Africa. When we speak of those evi 

* Essay, Sec. book tii. chap. ii. 
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therefore, we tacitly refer to the laws of the 
country where they occur for an estimate of the 
crime. The actions of men therefore (as Locke 
suggests) are only evil as they are incongruous 
to that state of society. But if tliere were a posi- 
tive moral quality in such actions, they would 
notbe evil through their incongruity, but through 
tlieir absolute immorality. Congruity is fit- 
ness ; the mere adaptation of certain laws to ef- 
fect the general purposes of particular societies. 
Hence it appears, that unless the laws of society 
can be established upon some fixed moral foun- 
dation, the actions of men cannot be ruled by 
them into positive moral forms. 

That the laws of society are not necessarily 
fixed in any moral principle, is known to all^ 
Men associate, in the first instance, on certain 
general principles. The visible purpose of men 
in society is the secure protection of their per- 
sons and property. Hence one or two general 
laws are common to all communities. But that 
these laws may become moral laws, they should 
extend to every form and ciicurastance of the 
actions of men. Thus the general law against 
murder is formed upon one of the first principles 
of society J yet in what society has this funda- 
mental law been determined by a fixed moral to 
embrace every form and circumstance of the 
forcible shedding of human blood ? The primary 
purpose of society does not require such a 
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moral in its laws. Those laws are lirst adapted 
to the views and exigencies of tiie particular 
state whicli requires them ; and are altered, and 
amended, as civilisation increases. Thus civil 
laws are framed ; but in framing them, reason 
always has a definite purpose in view ; namely, 
the safety and security of the persons and pro- 
perty of the individual members of that state. 
But this purpose, even jn its most cultivated 
form, is not necessarily moral. If, therefore, 
reason has to find a moral for the actions of men, 
it must be supplied with a further test (than 
civil law) by which that mora! may be distin- 
guished. 

3. It is contended, that this fiirther test may 
be found. It is said, that there is a purpose in 
society, which, if rightly pursued, would lead 
to a ilioral state. It is argued, that although 
men in all countries may not have discovered 
the moral of actions, yet that moral may exist. 
This argument is plausible. It is further as- 
serted, that there is a light, or a seme, or a 
principle, natural to man, by which the moral 
law can be discovered. Sometimes this moral 
facidty is called a J'eeling. It is in this case 
said to be that feeling, in a high state of cul- 
tivation, which first convinced mankind of those 
weaknesses which society only can strengthenj 
and of those wants which association only can 
supply. 
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Now, admitting that there may be a state of 
society in which there are no hinderances to its 
proper object, can such rules be formed, through 
the operation of the moral faculty, as will 
both direct the reason of the legislature, and 
obligate the obedience of the people to a moral 
end? 

4. The terms moral sense and moral feeling 
will appear to be synonymous when we reflect 
upon them. We are perfectly unconscious of a 
moral sense, as a *' primary medium of perception, 
which conveys to us directly moral knowledge."* 
We must therefore" give up that term in its 
literal sense, and regard it only as a figurative 
expression. In this view it is doubtless meant, 
generally, to express moral feeUng ;. tiie sense 
which we have, tlu-ough feeling, of the moral of 
an action. The term moral principle applies 
to that clemently power by which the moral 
faculty operates. The terms moral-law, 
light, and power are also used by those who 
have written on the subject, with a few other 
terms, which, like the latter, are too figurative to 
enter into our inquiry. 

That which is said to urge to moral duty is 
called moral obligation. 

5. Dr. Brown laboured to establish the theory 
of moral feeUng. The Deists have, therefore, 

• See Dr. Brown's Lecturee, vol. iv. p. 163, where the 
idea is ehown to be untenable. 
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the advantage of the advocacy of a celebrated 
northern professor for this part of their system. 
Speaking of the order of moral emotions, lie says, 

" The first of these are those emotions 

which constitute, as I conceive, the feeUng dis- 
tinclive of vice and virtue." " 

Now we must acknowledge that feeling is a 
property of our nature. We have therefore to 
inquire if our feelings can convey moral per- 
ceptions to the mind ? — if they be indicative of 
moral truths ? - 

6. From the preceding part of our argument^ I 
the answer to these questions will be much 
guarded. We cannot have a knowledge of tltat 
which we cannot prove to exist. As, therefore, 
there is not an evident moral quality in the-J 
actions of men, moral feeling will have to dis* I 
cover as well as to indicate that moral. We 
shall have to determine the moral of an action 
through feeling alone. The theory tlierefore of 
moral feeling depends for its claim to our regard I 
upon this fact — that the feelings of men 
society, in the highest state of cultivation, con-hJ 
vey moral perceptions to the mind. ,. 

Tliis proposition will require an attentive and 
patient examination in another chapter. 

• Lectures, &c. vol. iii. p. 231. 
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1. 1. AVe have now to inquire if the feelings of 
men in the highest state of cultivated society 
can convey moral perceptions to the mind. We 
must then suppose a state of society in which its 
civil laws are as perfect as human ingenuity can 
form them. But such laws, we are well assured, 
cannot embrace every variety of circumstance 
whibh may arise, nor provide a remedy for every 
difiSculty. After the public ends of distributive 
justice are attained, they cannot oblige in cases 
of secret indulgence ; they hold no influence 
upon the heart or mind ; they exercise no obligar 
tory power over those actions which form the 
private, and therefore the real moral state of 
man. 

2. However, there is in man a feeUng of 
moral actions, and this feeling owes its fullest 
development to cultivation. The question 
therefore is, can that feeling be so cultivated as to 
indicate positive moral perceptions ? To answer 
this question, it is necessary to inquire into the 
nature of the feeling, and the means of its cul- 
tivation. 
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3. It is a popular error on the subject which 
leads to the supposition, that the moral feeling has 
a distinct physiological origin common to men, 
If it have such an organization, it is a sense*] 
We may again repeat, tliat it is a sufficient ob- 
jection to such a theory to say, that we are not 
conscious of such a sense, and are entirely 
ignorant of the principle by which it would 
operate. 

4. Dr. Brown abandons the notion of a moral 
sense, but yet considers " the moral affections, 
rather physiologicalli/ than ethically, as parts of 
our mental constitution; as states or affections 
of the mind indicative of certain susceptibilities 
in the mind of being so affected." " " They are 
phenomena of the mind to be ranked with the 
general mental phenomena as much as our sensa- 
tions or remembrances ;" t — " distinctive ieelings- 
of the moral differences qf actions." t 

If this view of the subject be correct, — if 
moral feelings be states of the mind, — then, when 
we speak of those feelings, we mean that our 
emotions of ceitain actions done or contemplated, 
are indicative of the agreement or disagreement 
of those actions with a certain rule or law, — that 
is, with a certain moral test. Thus § moral 
feeling (in the sense of a perception) is a deci- 






• Lectures, &c. voLiii. p. 231., \ lb. p. 233. 

% lb. p. 240. ' 
\ See Dr. Cogan on the PasEions, introd. p. 3. 
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sion of the mind (or of the understanding, ot of 
reason), that a certain action performed or con- 
templated is a moral action. • But in this in- 
stance, as we have noticed before, as in all the 
decisions of the mind, the judgment decides by 
comparison. Reason, or that part of it which we 
call judgment, decides, that the action is con- 
formable with a certain test, which test is previ- 
ously agreed upon to be the standard of moral 
actions, in the same manner as men agree upon 
the names of ail positive qualities. This deci- 
sion of the mind may be so instantaneous, as in 
the case of the decisions of conscience, that we 
may not notice the intellectual process of its 
formation, yet that such is the process we know 
from the nature of mind and its operations. 
Thus moral feeling, under this view, is a kind of 
enlarged conscience extending to the actions of 
others the instant judgment which that faculty 
exercises upon our own. Thus Socrates con- 
tended that the moral principle was conscience; 
nor was he far from the truth. 

5. Conscience is the instantaneous decision of 
the mind, respecting the agreement or disagree- 
ment of an action with a known law ; and if 
moral feeling be only an extension of this im- 
perceptible faculty of judgment, then the test 
oi' morality is a known law. This we presume 

* See Dr. Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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is the fact, but moral philosophers will not ac- 
knowledge it J we must therefore examine the 
subject a little farther. That we may proceed 
clearly, it will be necessary, even at the hazard 
of being tedious, to repeat some former observ- 
ations. , _ 
II. If moral feelings be states of the mind, OC' J 
parts of our mental constitution, they will arise 
either from the action of a distinct function, like 
that to which we owe sensation or memory, or 
from the ordinary phenomena of the mental 
operations. Of the operation of such a function 
we are not only unconscious, but also know that 
it is not common to man. Moral feelings, there- 
fore, as states of the mind, arise fiom the 
ordinary mental operations. That is, the mind-i 
(reason or judgment) decides that such aa 1 
action is or is not a moral action. But, that the 
mind may be enabled to make this decision, it 
must have a test of moral actions. Dr. Brown 
confesses the truth. He speaks of the " distinc- i 
tive feelings of the moral differences of actions." 
Hence we are to suppose that there is a positive 
moral in the actions of men, of the differences 
of which the mind takes cognisance through its 
faculty of feeling. But still guarding against. , 
the notion of a sense, the learned professor 
speaks of those distinctive feeUngs only as states, 
or affections, or plienomena of tJie mind. Thus 
he gives to the mind a test of moral truth in its 
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■own feeling. Unless, therefore, this feeling be 
infallible, we have no fixed test of the moral 
of our actions. 

Now to what does this feeling owe its direc- 
tion ? We are generally told to cultivation. But 
before we allow that tliere is common to man 
a faculty which can be so cultivated, we must 
be better assured of its nature and quality. 
That the moral feeling is not a property of the 
mind in the same manner as perception and me- 
mory are properties, we are enabled to decide, 
because it is not common to man. 

1. The ambiguity of the subject will be here 
seen to arise from the misuse of the word 
feeling. The states of the mind under moral 
perceptions, are not states of feeling, properly so 
■called : they are purely intellectual states, pro- 
duced by the reflective powers of the mind, and 
not states of immediate or primary sensation, as 
the language of philosophy would lead us to 
infer. 

Many persons are induced to think from that 
language, that there is in man a distinct pa- 
thetic faculty, wiiicli can by cultivation be so per- 
fected as to become indicative of moral truths. 
Others, conscious that many do not possess that 
feeling, imagine that moral discipline can ac- 
tually produce or create it. 

2. In this view, moral feeling woultj be a pro- 
perty of the heart, and not a faculty of the 
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mind > a distinction of which Dr. Brown was 
not altogether unaware, although he did not 
use it with his accustomed dexterity. The 
distinction, however, is founded in fact, and is J 
fatal to the theory which claims for moral feel- ' 
ing the power of indicating positive moral per- 
ceptions. We do not feel with the mind. Tlie 
state of feeling is not a mental phenomenon ; it is 
a state of the heart. Man, as such, is necessarily 
endued with the faculties of the mind ; those fa- 
culties differ in different men only in degree ; 
but man is not necessarily endued with any 
particular moral feeling. The senses, to wliich 
the mind is indebted for all its materials, are 
common to our nature; but those affections 
which alone can be cultivated into moral feel- 
ings, are only incidental to our nature. It is 
generally supposed, that the mental and pathe- 
tical powers of our being have an identity of 
action ; but in the very nature of that action, the 
mental act must precede the pathetical act. 
The action must be seen before it is felt The 
succession of the mental and pathetical states 
may in most men be so quick, as in the case of 
conscience, as to prevent the order of time being 
perceived ; but in very many instances the feel- 
ing is so slow in its formation, as to suffer the 
process by which it is formed to be distinctly 
noticed. Hence we conclude that the pathetic 
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faculty has a being distinct from that of the 
mental faculty. 

Men speak correctly when they tell of their 
natural tempers and dispositions. We each 
experience the truth of it. We are each subject 
to particular aflFections or passions which were 
born with us, and have grown with our growth ; 
and we find our hearts the seats of particular 
dispositions which we may cultivate, but the 
germ of which we cannot produce. Some may 
by severe discipline succeed in checking and 
in concealing the visible effects of that dispoai. 
tion ; yet it is not in the power of man to eradi- 
cate it from his heart. Nor is it in the power of 
cultivation to produce moral feelings in that 
heart in wliich the seed of moral affections has 
not been scattered by nature. 

3. Here we may pause for a moment to speak 
of the necessity and leasonablsnes of a revela- 
tion on this highly-interesting and important 
subject. It is most desirable that man should 
cultivate the benevolent affections. But how 
can he change his natural disposition ? Hence 
the necessity of a revelation on the subject, and 
hence the reasonableness of the revelation which 
we possess, in its adaptation to that subject. If 
man could become morally affected, men might 
argue against the necessity of a revelation. Let 
them, on the other hand, now see the strongest 



testimony in favour of the necessity of a revela- 
tion in the facts of their own nature. 

III. We will now proceed to inquire if there . 
be a positive moral state into which our moral fl 
feelings can be brought by cultivation. . * 

1. Cultivation, let us remember, cannot create 
the germ of those feelings ; it only clears them 
from obstruction, and calls them into unimpeded 
operation. Hence the degree of perfection to 
which those feelings may be cultivated depends 
upon the degree of cultivation to which they 
can be submitted. If therefore they become 
perfect moral feehngs, it is because they have 
been submitted to a perfect moral disciphne. 
Here, then, the argument takes for granted that 
there is a state of society perfectly moral, which 
is a proposition that we cannot allow. 

2. Tims if it be said, that cultivation will 
produce positive moral feelings, there is in that 
cultivation a moral test previously known, to 
the standard of which the affections of men are 
to be disciplined. That there is not sucli an 
evident test, has already been shown. 

Here again we observe, that the moral test 
depends upon a previous knowledge or agree- 
ment of "what morality is, so that the moral feel- 
ing, instead of determining in the first instance 
the moral of the actions of men, is itself formed 
by a previous determination of the subject. 
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If we seek to know how this previous deter- 
mination is made, the same process of reasoning 
will answer the question. 

We owe the state of our moral feelings to 
cultivation. Hence the perceptions which are 
formed in the mind of the moral of actions are 
dependent upon the notions which cultivated 
society affixes to the term morality. Those 
notions are expressive of a state of cultivation 
only ; i. e. of the degree only to which the 
affections may actually be disciplined. That 
degree depends upon the nature of the means 
by which it is attained^ Now by what means 
is society cultivated? By its laws, by its in- 
stitutions, by its establishments, and particularly 
by its religion. But if the latter be not of 
divine origin, it i& only an instrument, morally 
considered, for the cultivation of the affections. 
In thia case it is a civil institution. Hence we 
conclude that our moral state depends upon 
our civil cultivation ; or, in other words, that 
the term moral feelings means that certain af- 
fections are called into more active operation 
by a certain degree of civil discipline. But 
civil discipline is dependent upon civil laws 
and institutions. Now we have already seea 
that civil laws cannot rule society into a moral 
state. Those affections, therefore, which are 
called moral feelings are not indicative of posi^ 
tive moral truths, being only expressive of 

o 
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the notions which a certain sociaty enteFtains of 
moral actions. 

IV. But instead of society being agreed 
respecting the moral of actions^ it is difficult 
to find individuals holding the same opinion on 
the subject. And is it sufficient for men to rest 
their judgment in a matter of such serious 
moment upon so variable> uncertain^ and unde^ 
fined a test, as either the feelings of their own 
heart, or the opinion of others? Who shaH 
claim for their own feeKngs, or for their own 
opinion, to becon^ the standard of truth ?- What, 
feelings can be formed of the virtue of charity 
by the man whose natural disposition is avari- 
cious ? or of humanity, by him who is naturally 
malicious, revengeful, and cruel ? How cultivate 
the natural disposition of that person who is by 
nature disposed to the indulgence of the affeo^ 
tions of sense ? Or, indeed, how prescribe to the 
naturally benevolent the line of moral truth 
which, it may be impolicy and waste to pass 
over ? Suppose a man urged by a strong natural 
appetite to seek for the gratification of some 
sense or passion. It is evident that thousands 
of such cases exist, in which the manner or 
quantity of indulgence cannot be prescribed 
by any civil law ; such, for instance, as the law 
against ebriety, which cannot embrace the 
greater number of offences against it which arc 
committed in private. Now in thi^ case wc 
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have 3 natural appetite urging to be gratified. 
Hence there is a natural (and, therefore^ a posi-^ 
tive) feeling inciting to immoral indulgence* 
To check and overcome this natural feeling 
there is an acquired feeling, the mere creature 
of society, opposed to it. Thus we array one 
feeling against another ^ we give to an acquired 
feeling the control over a natural feeling* 
Need it be a subject of astonishment, that 
the natural appetite so often overcomes its 
guardian, and only listens to his advice in 
the moment of fear, of feeUeness, and of 
satiety ? 

V« The moralist attempts to answer these 
objections by asserting, that there is a moral 
truth of which the feelings of men are indicative : 
but he never defines it without refering to some 
other truth which is equally questionable. The 
moral truth, he asserts, is determined by the will 
of God« That is, that there is a certain mode 
of action thus determined, which moral feelings 
will indicate, in whatever condition or circum- 
stances a man may be placed, according to 
which he ought to act ; which mode will be the 
truth of his actions. This truth is the elixir of 
moral philosophy, the occult menstruum of the 
science* Fhilosophera assert that it does exists 
but none have discovered it ; nor do they agree 
in any other assertion respecting it That it i& 
not discoverable by reason,, ita the natiHrd of 
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things, has already been shown : that it is not 
to be gathered from moral feeling, has also been 
shown ; then if there be a truth in the actions, 
of men, and assuredly there ought to be such a 
truth, we can only look for it in a Revelation of 
the will of God. 

Were such a truth known, it could be of but 
little service, were it not accompanied with* 
power obligatory to its obedience. 

VI. Speak to the sensualist of moral feelings 
and you convey to him the prescriptions of civil 
law, and the censures of society. His indul- 
gences then become private. Now, as it has 
been remarked, no theory of morals can promise 
to be effective which does not obligate to 
obedience. In civil life, feeling is to the heart 
what taste is to the eye. The latter seems 
instinctively to discover the beautiful in sense, — 
the former, the beautiful in sentiment. Hence 
the character of the moral theory is, that it is 
beautifully sentimental; but decidedly imprac^ 
ticable. There is no power. There cannot be : 
sentiment may serve as a subject of conversation, 
but it cannot enforce, nor even entice, to obedi- 
ence. " Reason saw (says a writer of most 
powerful intellect) that something was still 
wanting whereon to establish the morality 
properly so called of actions ; that is, an 
OBLIGATION ou men to perform some, and to 
avoid others ; and that to find this something 
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there was need of calling in other principles to 
its assistance; because nothing could thus 
oblige but a superior will ; and such a m// 
^ould not be found till the being and attributes 
of God were discovered, but this was discovered 
with them/'* Thus, could feeling indicate 
moral truths, those truths would be liseless, 
unless they were shown to express the will of 
him who could by punishing disobedience to 
them obligate men to their observance. But 
^ven placed upon such a footing, the moral 
theory would not be that perfect system for 
which its advocates contend. It would only 
exhibit the god of the Deist in a more unfavour- 
able light It would show ^m as an arbitrary 
being, acting upon no intelligible principle ; — 
Arst, creating man subject to passions and appe- 
tites, which urge, and at length even impel, to 
gratification ; and then subjecting him to 
punishment for following the natural bent of his 
desires. 

Hobbes reasoned strongly on this subject, and 
decided that men could derive no obligation 
save from their terrors of the Leviathan. This 
source of fear has been placed by modem philo- 
sophers in the Ruler of the elements. Hence 
the Deist has two obligatory impulses acting 
upon him. These are, the ci^l executive 

* Div. Leg. book i. sect. 4*. See Paley's definition of 
'Obligation, Moral Phil, vol.i. p. 58. 
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power, tntl the power of his Deity. The for- 
mer can be well defined, birt, as we have seen, 
does not reach to the private morals of men* 
Man, therefore, can only be bound by moral ob- 
ligation through the power of Grod ; hence the 
moral of our actions depends upon the will of 
God. But how are men to acquire a knowledge 
of that will ? We cannot deduce it from the 
purpose of life, for we know not that purpose. 
It is not to be gathered from the nature of our 
actions, ibr we cannot discover the wiH of God 
respecting them. It is not to be discovered by 
thQ faculty of reason^ without a previous test. 
Nor is it to be known by our feelings^ for their 
moral cultivation depends upon the state of 
society. Whence, therefore, we may again re- 
peat, does the Deist derive his obligation to 
moral actions ? How does he know the will of 
God concerning them ? As bis knowledge of the 
being of God is only probable, his knowledge of 
the will of God is less than probable, is alto- 
gether supposititious. The sense, therefore, 
which the Deist entertains' of moral obligation 
depends entirely upon his theery of God and bis 
attributes. That is, the Deist has b.o positive 
obligation to moral actions, he has only a 
theoretic obligation. We may judge without 
much difiicuhy how small the influence must be 
which tbQ most specious theory can exercise 
over strong natural passions. 
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Hence^ also. We conclude, that man is only 
bound by civil obligation^ and that he cannot be 
obligated to a farther obedience without a special 
revelation firotn that Power which is able to 
enforcfe iti owtt will by punishing disobedience* 

VII* Moral philosophers still cling to their 
favourite system^ and attempt to support it by 
asserting thht there is in the nature of actions, 
or, as it is expressed, ** in the natund course 
of things," a system of moral rewards and pu- 
nishments. This theory is a great favourite with 
the Deists, and is supported by many abte 
Christian writers. It forms the subject of the 
most subtile work in our kmguage^ or indeed in 
any language. But when it is closely examined 
it is untenable. 

1^ " If it cimbe shown, that in all cases, vnth^ 
out indulging to that excess which produces 
mental and bodily pain, immorality may be the 
safe and constant habit of men, as too generally 
and too truly it is, under one palliating disguise 
or another, the habit of those who are not de* 
cidedly religious, then the argument of moral 
rewards and punishments must be abandoned.'^ • 
In the work from which this extract is made, the 
counter-argument is supported by an appeal to 
the known uncertainties of fortune, from whose 
unequal and capricious gifts no moral reward 

^ Lkerae Sacrai^ p. 100. 
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can be asserted; to the fact of the subjection 
of men, and of the poor especially, to pain and 
disease from location and other causes over 
which the most virtuous life could have no con- 
trol ; to the varied effects of debauchery upon 
different individuals, which makes " constitu- 
tional weakness the measure of moral punish- 
ment;'* and by showing that immoral habits 
may exist with individuals, in societies, and even 
amongst whole nations of people, without essen- 
tially producing disease or even discontent 5 
those evils not arising from the moral of the 
habits but from such an imprudent excess in their 
indulgence as will necessarily impair the body^ 
waste the possessions, injure other individuals, and 
distress the mind. To these instances we may 
add, that the moral of most accidents and calami- 
ties arising from natural causes cannot . be un- 
derstood : such, for instance, as shipwrecks, 
earthquakes, and inundations. To name two, 
what moral can the Deist derive from the loss 
of infant life, through the burning of the Kent 
East Indiaman, or from the loss of life and pro- 
perty by the fire at Miramichi ? It is in vain to 
argue, that such accidents arise from the nature 
of the elements. If it be said, that the moral 
of events be fixed by him who gave laws to 
the elements, and if the assertion can only be 
supported by observation and experience, the 
theory cannot be received, when, as in the in- 
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stances already named, both observation and 
experience fail in discovering any moral what* 
ever. It will therefore follow, that reason 
cannot deduce a system of moral rewards a;nd 
punishments from the facts of nature and life. 

But are men willing to rest satisfied with 
these cold and mortifying conclusions ? Is there 
a purpose in life ? Who can answer ? No one» 
save that Power (if there be such a Power) by 
whom life was first given to man. Unless He 
reveals the purpose of life, we cannot compre^ 
hend it. 

But in the system of moral rewards and pu- 
nishments the being of a God is necessarily pre- 
supposed. This step is the cause of erron 
Instead of 4;he moralist reasoning from the 
moral of the facts of life up to the being of 
God, he assumes that being without any autho- 
rity, and reasons from his assumption to a sys*- 
tem, which, he contends, must necessarily be the 
consequence of the divine existence. Hence 
the facts of life are either overlooked, or, their 
testimony is forcibly wrested into an argumenta- 
tive support of that preconceived system. 

2. Again, it is supposed that there will be a state 
of future rewards and punishments. But this 
supposition is evidently at variance with the 
former j for upon what grounds of justice can it 
be shown that because the Deity punishes in 
Ihis world, he will also punish in a future world ? 
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The strongest support of a future state of retri^ 
bution is the absolute want of present moral 
punishment. 

But to contend for a system of future rewards 
and punishments is to contend for the existence 
of man in a state of consciousness in a future 
life. By what reasoning can such a supposition 
be upheld? No argument can show that the 
machinery of the body can be restored, from its 
state of disruption through death, to a state of fu- 
ture being. As well might we contend, that the 
Albion mills will rise from their ashes, and ^re* 
sume thd:r functions, as that the elements into 
which the bodies of men are decomposed c^i 
again form the individu^ who once felt, rea»- 
soned, and suffered. It is, however, the philo<- 
«ophers say, easy to imagine that the soul is dis* 
tinct from the body, and may have a future and 
separate existence. This supposition, we know^ 
formed "with the ancients the most sublime sub-- 
ject of speculation. But when we bring it to the 
touchstone of reason, it is not to be supported. 
Before we can prove that the soul can possibly 
exist in a future state, we must prove th^U: it is in- 
dependent of the body, or else that the body also 
will have a future existence. Now we know not 
that the soul can have consciousness independent 
of the instrumentality of the body. We there- 
fore cannot prove that it will have a separate ex» 
istenc^ Neither can we prove that the body 
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can be re-formed from its state of corruption. 
Hence reason cannot decide that the soul will 
have a future existence. 

The metaphysical arguments upon which the 
proof of these subjects is placed has been pur- 
posely overlooked, as they all are formed upon as- 
sumptions, and deduced from axioms which we 
cannot suffer to pass as the data of rational ar- 
gument.* We ask for the uncompromising de- 
cisions of reason* In pursuing them we are well 
aware that many sacrifices of preconceived opin- 
ions must be made, and much violence done to our 
feelings. Many early pf ej udices wHl be opposed ; 
our prepossessions insulted ; and our systems 
and theories thrown down atid trampled on the 
ground. Our self-pride also will be offended, 
when we discover that we have only indulged 
our imagination, whilst we thought we were ex- 
ercising our illative powers ; and reason itself 
will be mortified to be driven back within the limits 
which nature has assigned her, and forbidden at 
the peril of her sanity, to wander in the pleasing 
but enervating regions of metaphysics. But 
whatever be the offence, the mind which seeks 
the truth will press on to the goal, and give up, 
without a murmur, all its classic illusions ; all its 



* In Mr. Drew's Essays on the Human Soul and the Resur^ 
rection of the Body, the reader may find all that can be said 
on the subject vei y ably advanced. 
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philosophix: conjectures ; all its moral theories 9 
will give up Socrates and Cicero, — Shaftesbury 
-and Hume, — Mirabaud, Volney, Voltaiqe, and 
Jlousseau, — even Locke and Paley, —-where 
'<truth demands the sacrifice. 
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CHAP. VIL 



ON EVIL. 



Ijh the preceding chapters we arrived at the 
conclusions, that men can* neither be assin-ed of 
the existence of God, nor know his will, nor 
discover the relation which they bear unto 
him, without a revelation from himself. Now if 
there be a God, man bears a certain relation* 
unto him ; — in the same degree, therefore, that 
that relation is of importance to man, there is a 
necessity for a revelation from God of its nature, 
condition, and consequences. 

This reasoning will be evident, if we briefly 
consider the physical, moral, and intellectual 
state of our being with reference to the subject 
before us. 

I. At whatever period in life man reflects upon 
the state of his hieing, he finds himself bewildered 
with the mysteries which hang around him, and 
those difficulties which present themselves to hia- 
mind as he thinks upon his relation to some 
great power which may have placed him on earth, 
and subjected him to physical evil, are highly 
calculated to excite bis^ curiosity, but afibrd no* 
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means whatever by which he can allay it. He 
can find neither wisdom nor goodness in its 
cause, nor happiness in its effects. Even philo- 
sophy gives up the subject in despair. Yet life 
teems with evidence of its unceasing and un- 
intelligible prevalence. Accidents, pain, sick- 
ness, disease, and death, spread over the world, 
and we can neither learn their cause nor their 
utility. 

II. But if man be puzzled when he reflects 
merely upon his physical nature, how much 
greater is the diflSculty which his thoughts pre- 
sent when he contemplates his moral nature. In 
reasoning on this subject, we appeal to the testi- 
mony of those facts which are familiar to every hu- 
man heart. Thousands are the written authorities 
of the universal prevalence of the physical and 
moral evils to which our race is subject ; but it is 
unnecessary to quote them. The fact lies open 
and plain before us ; and if the mind would seek 
to hide the degrading personality of its own con- 
sciousness of infirmity and errour, it does not 
hesitate to fix the influence of those evils upon 
every other person. The science of moral philo- 
sophy is, indeed, the testimony of time and learn- 
ing to the fact of the existence of moral evil. 
But man requires no such testimony. Although 
he may wilfully close his eyes to the knowledge 
of the unpleasant fact, yet he cannot escape the 
realities of his natural condition. In every state 
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of life be* has a practical acquaintance with the 
truth. There appears to be a principle of moral 
evil deeply seated in his nature, which he can- 
not eradicate nor even effectually control. This 
principle seems to act by impulsion. Man is im- 
pelled to certain gratifications through his desires, 
appetites, and passions ; and in many cases this 
impulsion is so great, that reason and feeling 
have not power to resist the indulgence, however 
they may lament it, in the return of reflection, 
when the appetite is cloyed. 

1. In the pride of his heart, man has supposed 
that the desire or appetite which urges to cri- 
minal gratification is adventitious, and can be 
corrected, or even eradicated, by moral disci- 
pUne.* But both nature and experience teach, 
that although the form of the indulgence may 
be variously modified, yet the motion whence it 
proceeds is ** in^ the flesh,'* and cannot be purged 
out by any human invention. 

The desires, or appetites, which impel to gra- 
tification, are felt within us^ and are natural to 
us. Passion is not a state into which a man 
previously has determined to throw himself. He 
does not determine to foam with rage, nor to 
be depressed with fear or melancholy. He does 
not argue himself into a desire for sensual grati- 
fication, nor does be reason upon the appetite 

* The reader is cautioned not to substitute, in thought^ 
oeligious for moral discipline. 
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ibr theft and murder. There are within him cer- 
tain propensities and appetites to certain actions 
and gratifications which are independent of his 
volition, and frequentiy determine his will. These 
are natural to him, — were bom with him, — and 
in the absence of proper cultivation, strengthen 
with his strength. Under moral discipline, they 
may be restrained to a certain degree ; but eveii 
in the midst of those circumstances^ which have 
the greatest moral influence upon the heart and 
mind, we frequentiy see nature prevail : the ap/- 
petite over-rules every restraint, and brings, the 
man into disgraceful and criminal subj^ection.^ 

The modern Deists^ as well as the ancient phi- 
losophers, confess the truth of this fact They 
allow that passions, appetites, errours^ evils, and 
vices, prevail in the nature of man. They speak 
of the impulses of his nature, and also tell of 
his partial corruption ; and acknowledge, that he 
is led beyond the control of reason by hi& sensual 
appetites and evil principles. 

2. One class of moral philosophers contends, 
that men themselves introduced these evils into 
the world, and with the wisdom of a village 
school-mistress calls upon men to be good and 
virtuous. Let them add example to their pre- 
cepts. 

3. Another class (of a very different sort) at- 
tributes all our mental and moral energies to or- 
ganisation. The physiologist apportions to each 
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peculiar passion or affection a peculiar organ 
in the nervous system ; and accounts for the dif- 
ference of our appetites in degree and intension 
by a difference in the function by which they 
operate. 

This philosophy is said to lead through ma- 
terialism to atheism. But such a consequence 
is unphilosophicaJ, and can only be supported 
when it is shewn that matter modified itself into 
thinking forms. 

Locke wisely observes, that we " possibly shall, 
never be able to know whether any material 
being thinks or no.*'* We may not; but of 
this we are assured by the researches of science, 
that " the animal functions are inseparable from 
animal organs ;*'t and we are referred to the 
" diversities of cerebral organization,** for " the 
varieties of moral feeling, and capacity for know- 
ledge and reflection.**}: This doctrine performs 
" the useful service** of " directing our atten- 
tion to nature.** § And we find, that the facts 
arising from a close observance of our condition 
in nature agree with this physiological doctrine. 
The body is doubtless an instrument) || and thc: 
only rational way of acounting for the different 

* Essay, &c. book iv. ch. iii. § 6. 

f Lawrence's Lectures, p. 7. 

X lb. p. 499. 

§ lb. p. 237. 

II See Literal Sacrae, Letters xxiii, xxiv. 

H 
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powers of men, both moral and intellectual, is 
by supposing the instrument, as we see the fact, 
to be naturally adapted, by a dilSerence in its 
COTstruction, to different purposes. Thus the 
greater aptitude and facility with which some 
men apply themselves to certain pursuits rather 
than to others, arise from a beautiful order in 
nature, by which the very irregularity and 
variety of construction in individuals, become 
beneficial to the whole species. And thus, also, 
we account for the variety and difference in de- 
gree of those passions and appetites, by which 
men are impelled to gratification. 

4. In this particular, moral philosophy is 
much indebted to the physiologists ; and so far 
from there being grounds for a charge of infide^ 
lity against them, they are doing the best service 
to religion, by boldly searching for the truth, 
and fearlessly stating the results of their labour. 
We speak only of their facts, not of their 
philosophy. Those facts assure us, that both 
the moral and intellectual faculties of man» 
work through the instrumentahty of " the five 
external senses, and of the internal faculties.*'* 
That is, in the case before us, the peculiar dis- 
position of man is owing to a peculiar organ- 
ization. Thus the desires, appetites, or 

^ Mr. Lawrence says that the mind is built up of them : 
but Mr. L. has the velox animus ; they are the mind's instru' 
mentay not its corporeus. 
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passions, which most prevail in any single indi- 
vidual, are determined to their particular bent 
by the particular organization through which 
his moral faculties operate. And there is, doubt- 
less, as much difference between the functions 
which severally determine to benevolence and 
inhumanity, as there is between two instruments 
of music which emit opposed sounds. 

5. This reasoning satisfactorily accounts for 
the discrepance which we noticed in the lan- 
guage, opinions, and systems of the writers on 
moral philosophy. They acknowledge the 
presence of moral evil, and have favoured the 
world with many theories of its origin and extir- 
pation ; some of which have been admirable— 
but none have been practicable. One philoso- 
pher says. Be benevolent Had he been a 
magician, and could have so organized man 
that the benevolent temperament would have 
been the result, he had carried his theory into 
practice. But how is the man whose natural 
disposition is the opposite to benevolence to 
change it to that desirable quality. He cannot 
alter his organization. He may discipline his 
temper, and hide his natural disposition from 
the world, but he cannot change it. Another 
says, that the object of society is the happiness 
of its individual members, and that man naturally 
seeks happiness ; he should have said, gra- 
tification. A third contends, that government 

H ^2 
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and religion have introduced misery into the 
world, and he recommends the extermination of 
kings and priests ! How wilfully they all seem 
to pass over the simple truth of the subject, that 
man is naturally urged by desires, appetites, and 
passions, to seek for certain indulgences, to gra- 
tify certain feelings, and to submit to the violent 
affections of his mind. Well may we witness 
the failure of every moral panacea, since we find 
that it is applied to the consequence of the 
disease instead of the cause. Well may we see 
it fail, since we trace the evil to a source beyond 
the art of man to reach, 

6. Nor is the evil less, both in feeling and in 
difficulty, to men who are not philosophers. 
They feel it and lament it. They struggle, — 
how unavailingly they struggle against it ! They 
turn to science and learning, but without suc- 
cess. Moral science addresses the imagination, 
but leaves the passions as it found them. 
Learning only tells, that the evil has been com- 
mensurate with the existence of the race j that 
Socrates and Alexander were its victims, as 
well as Thraso and Caligula. Men look forward 
to the hope of discovery, but the grave only 
presents itself as the cold and desolate end of 
all human speculation ; nor can the uninformed 
sense penetrate beyond the cloud which death 
hangs around it. Yet this very weakness of all 
wisdom, seems to urge the desire for a greater 
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satisfaction. The mind dwells upon the subject 
with intense anxiety, and labours to shake off 
the restraints which nature has imposed ; and 
frequently, rather than remain in the regions of 
darkness, creates an imaginative future of its 
own, and gives up the unsatisfying realities of 
life for a world of fancy and of fiction. But 
even this delusion has its limits. Some stubborn 
fact breaks the charm, and brings back the 
wandering thoughts to the consciousness of real 
existence — to feel the evil, to suffer from its 
operation, and to be mocked by philosophical 
empirics. 

7. We should in the next place look to the 
effect of moral systems. Have they answered 
the promises of their authors ? Have they been 
found beneficial to mankind by enabling them 
to extirpate evil ? Their exhortations are sen- 
sible, but are they practicable ? Where are the 
moralists who have circumscribed their desires, 
subdued their appetites, and curbed their passions 
through moral power ? Where are the practical 
philosophers who have obeyed their own pre- 
cepts and become good and happy? On the 
other hand, do we not see that even those per- 
sons who are given up to such theories are esta- 
blished by time in their evil habits and confirmed 
in their passions. 

The mind and heart are oflen so abased 
through the overpowering influence of moral evil, 

H 3 
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that the will and the affections become diseased } 
and the wretched being in whom they reside is 
lost to every sense of manliness — flying from 
the consciousness of his abasement to those in- 
dulgences which hurl him into deeper degrad- 
ation. 

In this melancholy case, which is in truth too 
often before our eyes, it is evident that the 
functions through which the intellectual and mo- 
ral faculties operate are so strengthened by habit 
and indulgence, that they become the predomi*. 
nating agents in the human frame, and usurp a 
power over both reason and volition. Here, then, 
we trace in man a natural disposition, born with 
him, growing with him, and never leaving him 
through life j and availing ourselves of the teach* 
ing of physiology, that the animal functions are 
inseparable from the animal organs, we would 
seriously ask the moral philosopher what sys- 
tem of ethics can possibly reach the seat of 
moral evil ? Thus we conclude, that man is sub- 
ject to moral evil, and if no remedy more effica- 
cious than philosophy be found he must ever re- 
main so. 

III. Now let us again look at the system of 
the Deist. He knows not that there is a God« 
He asserts, however, that there is, and says that 
he is the Creator. Then God created man liable 
to physical evil, and the subject of moral evil. 
Thus the Deist hai^s upon the horns of a dilem- 
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ma« He must either confess his ignorance of the 
being of God, or else make his god the creator of 
man in his present state of subjection to evil. 
Thus the god of the Deist is either not omnipotent, 
or not benevolent ; and in either of these cases 
he is not the Deity, even in the common accept- 
ation of the term. 

1. If there be a God, it is a just conclusion 
from our feeling and reason that he is not the 
author of evil. Indeed, in this day, we shoidd 
not allow the title of God to that being who 
caused evil to be known. However, there may 
be reasons, although hid from our understand- 
ing, why a state of temporary evil should be 
suffered. But if it be suffered, we can only 
conceive that it shall be used as a cause, although 
it may, in the first instance, prevail as a conse- 
quence* 

2. Again, if there be a God, man holds a 
certain relation unto him ; but from some un- 
known cause is not able to discover the nature 
of that relation. The knowledge of it is, how- 
ever, of consequence to man. There is there- 
fore a moral necessity that God, as a benevolent 
being, should make a revelation on the im- 
portant subject. And farther, as the terms of 
that relation involve the reason, as applicable to 
man, why evil is suffered ; there is, in our appre- 
hension of the word, an absolute necessity for 
such a revelation. 

H 4 
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' This necessity is not more confessed in the 
real existence of evil than in the absurd reme- 
dies which philosophy has in all ages . recom- 
mended for that evil. Nor is this conclusion 
new to the decisions of reason. It was acknow- 
ledged by Socrates and by Plato, Ipng before the 
revelation of the will of God was said to be 
made by Christ J and but for the pride of the 
human heart, (itself a proof of the evil,) would 
always have been confessed, through a convic- 
tion of the incapability of the faculties of reason 
to discover the existence of the Deity and the 
purpose of life. 

IV. The fact, therefore, of there being certain 
Scriptures claiming to be a revelation from 
God, instead of offering any violence to the 
feeling of probability and likelihood which un- 
prejudiced men would hold upon the ajbstract 
notion of a revelation — the fact actually meets 
the feeling which would be formed from a want 
of a revelation ; and thus realizes the concep- 
tion which, through the exercise of his reason, 
man would form of the probability of the being 
of a God, and the direct manner in which he 
would convey to his creatures that knowledge 
which it is necessary they should possess concern- 
ing both himself and them. 

Thus the claim of the Scriptures, (we speak 
not here of their contents, but as a whole,) to be 
d revelation from God, in the first view has 

10- 



nothing in it repugnant to reason; but if (as 
will presently be shown,) they ai'e adapted to 
the facts of human nature, by affording to men 
necessary and highly important information 
respecting the being and the will of God, and 
the relation of man imto him, which cannot be 
had without them ; and if they unfold to man 
the means of escape from those natural evils to 
which he is subjected, which means cannot in 
any other manner be discovered — then may be 
added to other evidences of their truth, the full 
approbation of the heart and understanding. 
And, further, if upon trial those means be found 
efficacious, which thousands and tens of thou- 
sands have proved — and all may prove ; then 
the reasonableness of the Scriptures becomes an 
evident fact, and supplies the heart as well as 
the mind with a personal demonstration of their 
truth. 

Again, let us look at the claim which the 
Scriptures thus present to our consideration. 

There are certain subjects upon which the 
mind ardently seeks for information. It longs 
to know its own origin — from whence itself pro- 
ceeded — if there be a God, — the relation 
which it holds to the source of its being — and the 
purpose of life. It seeks for this knowledge 
in the phenomena of nature and in the specul- 
ations of philosophy. But nature confines her- 
self to her mechanical laws, and philosophy 
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answers only by conjecture. The mind then 
turns to the moral relations of society, and asks 
if the will of God may be discovered among 
those congruities which ought to govern the 
civil, the social, and the rational intercourse of 
men. But here, again, there is no fixed rule, 
and nothing satisfactory can be inferred. Now, 
under this difficulty is it not perfectly agreeable 
to reason, that the Deity should supply the ne- 
cessity of the case, and make a direct revelation 
of himself ? Such is the first claim which the 
^riptures hold upon our acknowledgment of 
their reasonableness. But when we open the 
sacred books we find that the Deity appears to 
take up the important subject of our meditation 
at the interesting point where intellect lays it 
down, and to reveal to us all we so ardently de- 
sire to know respecting his being, — the source 
and the purpose of life, and the moral phe- 
nomena under which we exist. Now, is their 
aught in such a revelation inconsistent with our 
sense of the Deity? Is there any thing repug- 
nant to his power and to his benevolence ? In 
this view the Scriptures seem to say, there is an 
important and highly interesting point of inform- 
ation necessary for man to know, but to which 
the human mind has no access -^ here it is re- 
vealed unto him. 

Does not this proceeding bear upon the face of 
it the simplicity and entireness of truth ? 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE ADAPTATION OF THE SCRIPTURES TO THE 
REALITIES OF THE STATE AND CONDITION OF 
MAN IN NATURE. 

A PRINCIPAL source of wrong apprehensions 
respecting the Scriptures, is in the too general 
habit of approaching them under the preju- 
dice of preconceived opinions. Thus, the sacred 
books are not taken upon their own merit, 
but received or rejected as they agree or dis* 
agree with the opinions of their judges, re- 
garding what they think the Scriptures ought 
to reveaU and the means which the Deity ought 
to have taken to accomplish his designs* 

Can any pretensions be more absurd, than 
those which men thus advance respecting their 
dictates of what the Deity ought to be. In 
reasoning upon the subject we can only 
come to this conclusion, that we mean by the 
name of God an Omnipotent Power* The 
Scriptures profess to be a revelation from this 
power — that is, from Grod j and in the course 
of their contents reveal to us» amongst other 
attributes. His unity, eternity, and benevolence. 
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One description of Deists however, say, that " 
God could not make a revelation. We know well 
that their god could not do so -, but an Omni- 
potent power could, if there be any meaning in 
words. That power which is not omnipotent is 
not God. 

Another source of error is in supposing 
that it is the object of the Scripture to reveal a 
clear system of moral principle. Their object, 
in a moral point of view, is to establish the true 
relation which the heart and actions of men 
ought to bear to the will of God. This object 
is not accomplished through a moral system. 
There can be no necessity for a revelation on a 
subject coinciding with the known principles of 
that subject. We should think the man was 
practising upon our credulity, who pretended to 
a revelation of the system of mathematics, coin- 
ciding witli the system of nature now developed ; 
and equally useless would be a revealed system 
of morality, in the face of that moral light and 
moral power of which phiIosoi)hers write so 
learnedly. The consistency, therefore, of a re- 
velation, does not rest upon the opinion of men, 
of what that revelation ought to be ; but, in the 
first place, on its adaptation to the realities of 
that state and condition of man in natm-e to 
which it is applied j and, in the next place, on 
the agreement of its declared purpose with the 
means taken to elTect that purpose. 
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I. With respect to the state and condition of 
man in nature. 

1. We see the whole race of mankind subject 
to moral evil. Science traces that evil to or- 
ganization, but philosophy is unable to account 
for its presence or to devise the means of its 
extirpation. 

2. We here ask the Deist to mark the agree- 
ment of the Scriptures with this fact of science. 
They attribute the action of moral evil to the 
same agency.* They say, "the motions of 
sin t (i. e. the passions) did work in our mem- 
bers ;** they teach us that lusts (desires) are of 
the flesh t, to obey which is sin. § " To be 
carnally minded is death." || 

Here is suflScient authority to establish the 
agreement of the Scriptures with every fact 
which the materialist can discover. Those con- 
cupiscent desires and passions which lead to 
immoral gratifications are the motions of the 
flesh ; that is, they are determijaed through a 
particular organization to particular objects. 

Philosophy can go no farther. If it contends 
for a Creator of man as he is by nature, sub- 
ject to these motions, it does a violence to our 

* The physiologist often mistakes the agent for the cause, 
f Rom. vii. 5. t» vaBrnxaray the pathetic affections, 
j: Rom. xiii, 14., Gal. v. 17., £ph. ii 3^ and elsewhere. 
§ Rom. vii. 25. 
II Rom. viii. 6. 
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conception of that Being. We cannot con- 
ceive that He would create man subjected to 
evil. Here, then, is the point where revelation 
should take up the mystery, and unfold to the 
longing eyes of men the cause of that state 
and the means of deliverance from it 

3. It is contended by philosophy that no 
power could interpose between God and his 
creation. But this is only assertion. It is 
reasonable that there may be other orders of 
intelligent beings in the universe besides God 
and man. To those philosophers who believe 
that nature is an intelligence, there can be no 
difficulty in supposing that there are other in- 
telligences. Certainly, it is more reasonable to 
suppose that one of a superior order to man 
brought evil upon him, than that a benevolent 
Deity created him in subjection to it. 

4. The Scriptures reveal to us that such was 
the origin of moral evil.* 

The Deist immediately asks ? Why did God 
suffer the introduction of evil ? 

If man were only a tenlporal being, there 
would be some reason in the question. Before 
the enquirer, therefore, looks for an answer, 
let him tell us of the origin and nature of 

* We may here remark upon the opposite tendencies of 
metaphysical and illative reasoning. Without a revelation, 
the former makes God the author of evil, •— the latter leads 
through materialism to infidelity. 
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the soul. The existence of man has a certain 
relation with the omniscience of his Creator, 
and until that relation . be explained we cannot 
look into the mystery of the will of God j we 
can only take the facts as they are. 

How then, it is further asked, can you^ain* 
tain the character of God for benevolence, 
whilst He suffers evil ? The answer to this ob- 
jection is direct and conclusive. God, through 
his omnipotency, works out of the evil to which 
man is subject a far greater degree of happi- 
ness than man could have known in his primi« 
tive state. 

The motions of the flesh, or that peculiar qua- 
lity in organization which produces the appetite 
to evil indulgencies, is itself mediately produced 
through generation. It has been observed that 
the laws of population admit of the probability 
of a first pair, but that reason cannot decide 
upon such a fact. Again, revelation takes up 
the subject, and informs us that there was such 
an original pair created in the first instance by 
God ; that this pair were created innocent, but 
as moral agents had a choice set before them ; 
that a superior intelligence, through stratagem, 
persuaded them to chuse evil ; and that in con- 
sequence of that choice they were degraded 
from their primitive state into a state subject to 
sin and death. All mankind have proceeded 
from this pair j and of this £i.ct we are assured. 
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that all mankind, through a peculiar organization, 
are subject to evil and death. The Scriptures 
reveal, that, in consequence of disobedience, the 
condition of man and his relation to God were 
changed. * We need pursue the inference no 
farther, but turn to the remedy of the evil 
which disobedience has brought upon the race. 

The cause, and sometimes the consequence of 
this evil, is known in the language of theologians 
under the term original sin, which term has a re- 
ference to the source of that evil to which we 
have seen, that man is, liable through a specific 
organization. 

5. Now it must be evident that man cannot 
change his nature — that he cannot alter his 
organization ; nor can he possibly discover any 
moral power that will take away his evil appe- 

* Gen. iii. See Rom. viii. 20. — The Deist argues that 
God is omniscient, and therefore knew that the first pair 
would fall. Hence he suffered that fall ; or, as with God to 
suffer is to ordain, he ordained that fall. Now, the Deist 
does not know that God is omniscient, except he learns it 
from the Scriptures. But allow the fact. The Deist rea- 
sons upon the nature of God as if he were a being of like 
parts and passions with himself. Yet allow his reasoning ; — 
then man had an existence in the eternal mind, even before 
his creation. Now let the Deist show the nature of that 
existence ; and prove that it had no effect upon what ap- 
pears to us to be the moral agency of the first pair, before 
he reasons upon the benevolence of creation. If such a 
task be too abstruse for his intellect, let him turn contented 
to the fact, that this state of moral evil may be made the 
passage to a state of unmingled good. 
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tites and passions, and supply their place with 
those feelings which will produce the opposite 
virtues. Such an effect, we are assured, cannot 
be produced without the intervention of a 
power equal to or superior to that power which 
originally subjected the heart to evil. This rea- 
soning the Scriptures meet, and inform us, that 
evil is only to be eradicated from the heart of 
man by a change in his nature. * They also 
profess to reveal the source of the power which 
alone is able to effect that change, which power, 
they say, is derived from God. 

As a change in the nature of man must take 
place in time, and through certain means, those 
means must have a name, that they may become 
the subjects of reflection or discussion. Now 
were we speaking of a physical science, the 
name of the means by which any operation is 
produced would be of very secondary conse- 
quence, if the subject were rightly understood. 
But it is not so in religion ; for so violent is pre- 
judice, that many will decide upon the terms 
which we use, without reflecting upon the mean- 
ing attached to them. Let the reader, there- 
fore, divest his mind of prejudice, and look upon 
the language of divinity, in this case, as the lan- 
guage of science. Here is an effect to be pro- 
duced ; a certain material, the heart of man, 

4 

t 

♦ John iii. I — 13. Eph. ii. 2 Pet. i. 4. 

I 
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is to be changed j that change is to be effected 
by certain means, — not by a change of organ- 
isation, but by the introduction of a power which 
will so operate upon the lusts and motions of the 
flesh, i.e. the desires and the passions, as to 
change them from evil to good. 

6. Those means are called, in the language of 
theologians, regeneration and sanctification ; and 
these words generally convey to us, in this stage 
of our subject, an intimation of the successive 
states of the heart, in which, through the, operar 
tion of religion, it is placed in its delivery from 
moral evil ;. or» in other language, from the effect 
of original sin. * ' ' 

7. Now, whatever part the " flesh'* may take 
in the first formation of our peculiar desires, ap- 
petites, and passions, those affections evidently 
assume psychological forms, which have usualj^ 
been called states of the mind. We yentur0d to 
suggest, that the feeling which give? them their 
character is a state of the heart, and not a state 
of the mind. The mind is employed by the will 5 
but the will is determined in adts of the passion^ 
before theiaid of the mind is required.! Again, 
according to our conception of an operation, there 

* The reader who wishes to enter into the question of the 
divinity qf these subjects, « will find it treated of in many 
orthodox works. The author's view of it is given in the 
literae Sacrs. 

t SeeBph.ii^3; 
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must be ^locu^ ^here itisperfortned ; there itliiW: 
be a place where the ntotions of the flesh, or where 
the impulsions of the appetites and passions, proi 
duce volition, or that will, over Which the mbral 
philosopher so erroneously thinks that he has the 
command. This iocw^ we contend, is the heart* 
The appetites and passions, we argue, are pro- 
perties, of qualities, or states of the heard (Lan- 
guage is not sufficiently precise.) 

The Scriptures also meet this reasonings and 
teach that the heart is ihe place of " evil thoughts^ 
murders, adulteries, fornication, thefts, false wit* 
ness, blasphemies,'*^t and consequently instruct 
us, that the^wi^r by which we af6 to chang^ the 
cause of these evils is to be there applied. 1: ^ ' 

8. Again, as the effect upon the heiart which 
religion Is to produce is not material, it iniist be 
immaterial, Le. it is a spiritual effect. But w^ 
can only conceive spiiitual eflbcts through figurei) 
borrowed £rom material effectd; Hence the 
Scriptures represent those effects under such 
figures. By religion we are said to be purged, § 
and cleansed, y and purified ;^'-«— in the language 
of the subject, we are i-6generated arid sanctified* 
But a spiritual effect can only be produced by a 

... . ! ' ^ • 

♦ xa^lia. t Mattxv^ 10^20. Gen.vi.5. 

X Deut. V. 29. Eaek, xi. 19. Jer. xxiv, 7« Rer.xvii. 17. 
§ Heb.LS- 2Pet. i. 9. 
I Eph. ii. 26- 1 John i. 7-9. 
f Tit.ii-14. Heb.ix. Mal,iii.3. 

I « 
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spirit. Hence it is revealed, that the effect upon 
our hearts shall be produced by the Spirit of 
God. 

9. It is well known that there are certain po- 
pular senses put upon the terms here used, for 
the purpose of raillery and opposition ; and it is 
too true, that the weakness and hypocrisy of men 
have often scandalised their professions, and 
given the scoffers at religion a plausible pretext 
for their wit. But we appeal to the candour of 
^very man who is able to distinguish between 
the use and abuse of a science, whether or not 
there be aught in this adaptation of religion to 
the facts of human life opposed to reason, or re- 
pugnant to the best-cultivated feelings and senti- 
ments of his nature. It is evident, that the ac- 
complishment of the purpose of religion, respect- 
ing the removal of moral evil, or the influence of 
original sin, is personal. The effect of that ac- 
complishment, in the conduct of men, is also par- 
ticularly described. We must therefore be as- 
sured, that those persons who do not exhibit the 
effect, whatever may be their pretensions, do not 
partake of its power. It is therefore a wilful 
perversion of judgment to condemn the power 
and purpose of religion, from the conduct of 
those who evidently are riot under its influence. 
Religion is therefore not to be judged of by the 
folly of fanaticism ; nor by the violence of bi- 
gotry ; nor by the deceptions of hypocrisy ; — 

11 
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neither is it to be judged by the assertions of in- 
fidel philosophy. It can indeed only be rightly 
esteemed and correctly judged of by those who 
apply to it in truth, and thus prove or disprove 
its efficacy upon their own hearts. " It is truth 
which only doth judge itself.** 

II. 1. Moral philosophy is confessedly ignorant 
of the cause and object of physical evil. The 
Scriptures show that there is both a cause and an 
object in it, perfectly consistent with our notions 
of the power and benevolence of the Creator. 
Physical evil doubtless arises from the same 
cause as moral evil, by which mankind became 
obnoxious to pain, accidents, and destruction. 
But with divine power and benevolence each 
event and circumstance in life is worked to an- 
swer one great purpose in the religious govern- 
ment of the world. It is calculated to impress^ 
the mind, and has for its end, through the influ- 
ence of religion, the complete subjugation of the 
heart to the will of God. 

2. In every case, therefore, in which the 
Christian suffers physical evil, he can, by an ex- 
amination of his heart with the sacred books, 
distinctly point out to himself the reason why 
he has been brought within the action of that 
evil. Not indeed that he has committed a sen- 
sual crime, or wilfully been disobedient, but that 
he is still under the natural spirit of opposition 

I 3 
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or rebellion, to the sovereignty of God : a spirit 
which requires to be more intimately noticed, 
and effectually corrected ; and for which mer- 
ciful, purpose the evil is suffered, that the heart 
may be brought back to God. 

. HL, 1 . Moral philosophers have also been much 
exiercised to diiscover the purpose (^Itfe, and they, 
have flattered men with their opinions, that all 
things around them are intended to administer 
to jdbeir; happiness in this earthly state* This 
opinion i? not calculated to exalt our notions of 
the wisdom of the Deity j for assuredly if hap- 
piness in this life be His objept in the creation of 
man> never were, means less likely to accomplish 
their end than those which ajie obviously taken. 
Can it be said that the Creator intended the hap* 
piness pf his creatures by subjecting them to 
moral arid physi<5al evil ? 

% The works of the philosophers are suffi- 
cient to assure us, that they have not discovered 
the purpose for ^hich we are brought.forth ifato 
liie ; and reason; will decide,, that the real pur-# 
po3e of existence, can mily be gathered from the 
will of God. :. r ( i 

Jt has akeady been shown, that that will can only^ 
be discovered by. a revelation from Gt)d himself.^ 
Agreeable; to this reason,^ the Scriptures unfold 
ths^t wili and acquaint us fully with the design 
of God in our mortal being. 
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3. That happiness is the object of that design 
they unequivocally declare, but not the happi- 
ness which philosophy teaches. As the ways of 
God are distant from the ways of man, so is the 
purpose which God wills for the benefit of his 
creatures infinitely beyond the conceptions of 
men in happiness and glory. Nor is the happi- 
ness of man overlooked in this world ; but it con- 
sists in a very different state from that which men 
generally account as happy. It consists not in 
indulgence, nor in gratification. It is in the sub- 
jugation of all disquieting passions, in content- 
ment, and in the possession of that peace of 
mind which the world can neither give nor take 
away, and which is divinely said to pass under- 
standing. It is th'e will of God, that we should^ 
through sanctification, overcome the influence of 
those violent and hurtful lusts which war against 
the soul, to which the Gentiles, who know not 
Gody are in subjection.* It is farther the will of 
God, that no man should perish t through the in- 
fluence of evil, but that all men should be saved.t 
Whence we conclude, that the purpose of life in 
its present state, according to the will of God, is 
the fitting of the soul for its existence in a future 
state. 



< 



* 1 Thess.iv. 1—7, and v. 18. 1 Pet.iv. 2. 1 John ii. 17. 
Rev. xvii. 17. 
f Ezek. xviii. 23. 32, and xxx. 11. 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
X Acteii. 21. Heb.vii. 25. 1 Pet. i. 9. 
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Tl>is future state is said to be an eternal one. 
Then let philosophers contrast the value of a few 
years of happiness in this life with the value of 
an eternity of happiness ; and say which is the 
most reasonable object, in our apprehension, for 
the Deity to pursue ; and which object is the 
most likely to be the subject of a divine revela- 
tion. 

4. This subject also reveals to man a truth to 
which he could not arrive through the unassist- 
ed power of reason ; namely, his future existence 
in a state of consciousness. 

IV. It has been felt by moral philosophers, 
that their systems could not endure unless they 
were supported by a necessary and eternal dis- 
tinction in the nature of the actions of m'en, 

1. It must be appai*ent that such a distinction, 
as, for instance, the distinction between right and 
wrong, or vice and virtue, could bring no obliga- 
tion for its own support, unless it had a reference 
to such a power as could enforce obedience, by 
punishing disobedience. We have seen, that this 
power is not to be discovered in the " nature of 
things }" and that we cannot, through the power 
of reason, discover the will of the Deity respect- 
ing it : and that moral philosophy never has de- 
termined in what the necessary distinction of 
actions consist, beyond the enactments of civil 
law. 
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2. Again, the Scriptures show their adaptation 
to the nature of man, by revealing this necessary 
but unsearchable truth. Let the moral philoso* 
pher pause upon this subject. Let him search 
for a moral truth. Let him study the works of 
those great and astonishing intellects which have 
given all their powers to the discovery, and say 
who has found the object of their search. We 
may answer for him, — no one. Not even are 
men agreed respecting the nature of the object 
of their search. Yet that object is most import- 
ant ; it is even necessary to be known. Then is 
it not a proper subject of revelation ? Accord- 
ingly, this TRUTH, that is, the truth which the 
actions of men ought to bear to the will of God, 
is a subject of the Scriptures. Christ was the 
first publisher of it. And the Scriptures them- 
selves receive no mean support, in the mind of a 
reflecting man, from this fact, that Christ con- 
fessed that THE TRUTH which men could not dis- 
cover he received from God. 

■ 

V. 1. In this unequal state, there are certain 
consequences in life which the wisest cannot 
foresee, and from which the most moral cannot 
escape. No degree of wisdom and virtue can at 
all times guard against the calamities of life, or 
clothe a family, or satisfy the hunger of parents 
and their children in the hour of poverty and 
want. There are times in some lives, where 
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there is nothiiig left to the poor but the wretch- 
edness of beggary, and, when that fails, the in- 
fraction bf moral laws.. 

2. Now can any system of moral philosophy 
provide against this evil ? Assuredly it Cannot. 
But revealed religion has more power. It is in 
the care of God to guard his people from such 
misery. The Scriptures promise that the righte- 
ous shall never be forsaken ; that hi^ children 
shall not beg their bread ; that, if a man will 
seek God, submit his heart to the gospel, and 
fulfil its conditions, and rely upon God in faith, 
necessary food and clothing shall in the order of 
providence be provided for him. 

3. The fulfilment of this promise is a fact, and 
Capable of proof; and although one of those 
facts which do not obtrude themselves upon the 
public eye, is yet to be found by all who will 
take the trouble either to look for it in others, 
or to seek for' it by their own experience. Nor 
is a miracle necessary to effect it. It is in the 
order of the providence of the Deity how his 
servants shall be fed and clothed. That power 
which first ordained that food should be pro- 
duced, could also foresee and order the distri* 
bution of it so as, even in the most apparent 
extrerality, to meet the wants of his faithful fol- 
lowers. 

In this feet we see another instance of the 
i?68ttotiableness of the Scriptures, and of their 
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adaptation to the state of mankind, for the ne- 
cessity of which the impotency of the infidel 
system is the strongest argument 

VI. In order still further to show the power 
of the -Creator, and effectually to reconcile his 
power and his benevolence with the apparent 
irregularities of fortune in the distribution of this 
world's goods, it is necessary that we shall have 
an assurance of the exercise of those attributes^ 
in the restoration of man after this life to a state 
of unmingled good. If the Scriptures give such 
an assurance, is it not a still farther proof of their 
consistency and reasonableness ? Is not the as- 
surance of such a state highly calculated to sa- 
tisfy the mind of man respecting his condition in 
this life, and worthy the power and benevolence 
of the Deity to provide ? 

, !«. Respecting such a state, philosophy has no 
^ssumnce: it closes all ite comprehensive coti- 
ceptions in the grave. And is it for such a cold, 
heartless, empty, and unlettered scheme, that 
religion is to be immolated on the altar of in- 
fidciUly? 

i The excitements of sedition and the bravings 
of blasphemy may, for a timfe, sustain the heart, 
and elevate it to a st^te orferocious insensibility j 
but memory And feeling will return at some ira* 
bidden hour, and bring back with them a train 
of softer emotions, of kindlier recollections, ^ — 
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of home, of friends, of children, of country, and 
of God. And in this hour has infidel philosophy 
any balm to offer to the wounded spirit, any 
prospect of future joy, any hope of future peace ? 
When life is about to close, and the eye with 
convulsive efforts seeks to find, but dares not 
gaze upon, the features of those who still remain 
to be the sport of time and chance, the victims 
of irremediable evil, is there any promise in in- 
fidel philosophy that can calm the fears, and give 
consolation and confidence to the anxious wishes 
of the heart ? 

2. Where such philosophy is contemptibly 
weak, religion is divinely powerful. It dries tlie 
eye, cheers the heart, smooths the pillow of 
death, and gives a promise of care and protection 
for the fatherless and the widow. 

3. In the last solemn hour also, when the 
thoughts are wont to leave the earth, and range 
over the terrifying subjects of death and futurity, 
the philosophy of nature laughs at the inquiry, 
and mocks alike all hopes and fears to scorn. In 
vain does the infidel philosopher struggle with 
his apprehensions ; in vain do his friends jest 
on the hour, and swear there is no futurity. His 
spirit flags and fails ; he feels the truth ; he can- 
not escape it. His heart sickens ; it sinks under 
the torturing grasp of death ; and he goes to 
prove the fatal reality. 
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With this scene, which, even if seldom, is yet 
too often witnessed, contrast the last thoughts of 
the Christian. He is assured, by the word of 
God, that he has a soul, that it came from God, 
and will return to God again ; that death is only 
the passage from time to eternity ; that the state 
out of which he is passing has only been a state 
of trial of the submission of his heart, and the 
obedience of his life ; and that now he is about 
to be freed from every weakness and impurity of 
the flesh, and to be made a partaker of that glori- 
fied existence which will endure in an immortal 
fruition when time shall be no more. 

4. If religion had no other recommendation 
than this, that it revealed to us the knowledge of 
a future state, it would be infinitely preferable 
to the uncertainties of that philosophy which 
acknowledges the subjection of man to evil, and 
cannot assist him with the means of escape from 
its influence. Do the feelings of the infidel never 
revolt from such a cheerless, unpromising, and 
powerless system ? Does his mind never wander 
through the uncertainties of the future, to seek 
for some green spot of philosophic promise, rich 
with the hopes of peace and joy ? Barren must 
that heart be in one of the sweetest illusions of 
life, which never sends its spirit abroad to ask for 
a final home in some undisturbed state of repose, 
where evil cannot come, where sorrow will be 
known no more, and where the heart will be dis- 
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charged of all Its trouble, misery, and anguish. 
Does no event in life lead him to look beyond 
the grave for consolation and hope ? Is he nevfii 
separated from those wliom he loves? and doei 
he never feel that life is scarce worth the en- 
durance without them? Does he never see the 
earth close upon a venerated parent or beloved 
child? and does hope never visit his heart with 
the joy of again beholding those forms in a world 
of spirits which memory has consecrated upon 
earth? What heart, alive to the finer feelings of; 
humanity, would suffer the infiuence of a darlQ< 
abhorrent philosophy to check and deaden all its 
kindlier emotions, and turn them back on their 
own gloomy source, in overwhelming disgust, 
had it not cast from it those affections and in- 
fluences which alone can sparkle in the eye of 
youth with purity of thought, fill the breast of 
manhood with generosity, honour, and truth, and 
give to the hopes of age an assurance which 
calms the terrors of death, and opens upon the 
spiritual vision a foresight of those felicities and 
glories which receive their fulness and their 
splendour from the everlasting Presence? Man 
thirsts afler knowledge, he seeks for wisdom ; 
but what have thousands of years added to his 
stock ? A few mechanical discoveries ; the com- 
pass, the telescope, and the steam-engine. But 
has he made one single discovery in moral 
science? has he demonstrated the existence of 
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God? has he discovered the purpose of life? 
has he brought to light the long-sought for 
TRUTH? He has not; but God has revealed 
them to him.. Yet from the confined powers and 
darkening influence of the medium through 
which the mind receives its knowledge, even the 
subjects of revelation can only be partially un- 
derstood. It is to be in a future state, when the 
instrument of perception is to become spiritual- 
ised, that man is to know even as he is kiiown. 
If then, he really desire the fulness of. know- 
ledge, let him seek it at the hands of God ; if 
he would desire, when these days of ignorance 
and disquietude are passed, to exist in some de- 
lightful state o^ bliss, where are wisdom and 
pleasures for evermore, where he could look into 
the arcana of nature, and pass (even without 
transition) from the illuminations of knowledge 
to the perfection of spiritual blessedness, let him 
embrace the promises of God, and he may enjoy 
this great, this gladdening completion; know- 
ledge even of the secrets of nature herself) wis- 
dom derived from the councils of the Most High, 
and joy, and happiness, and glory, eternally 
abounding with those blessed spirits who dwell 
around the throne of God. 
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CHAP. IX. 

REMARKS ON SOME OF THE USUAL CAVILS AGAINST 

THE SCRIPTURES. 

I. It is presumed that in the preceding chapters 
the object of this work is accomplished, that the 
necessity for a revelation is fully proved, and that 
the reasonableness oi the present one is also shown 
by its adaptation to that necessity. But, before 
we close our remarks, it may not be out of place 
to offer one or two observations on certain cavils 
which are brought against some of their several 
parts, and also on two arguments respecting their 
general truth. 

The infidel is in the habit of forming an arbi- 
trary standard of what he says the Scriptures 
ought to be ; and condemns them as not being 
worthy of credit, because they do not agree with 
his notions. Now, is such a proceeding reason- 
able ? is it common sense ? Let him first prove 
that his standard is the test of truth. 

1. He contends that God could not give a 
revelation, and could not perform miracles. He 
must prove that the power of God is restricted. 
He argues, that it is only concurrent with the 
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laws of nature. In that case the power of God 
13 limited. Now, before the infidel credits this 
absurdity, let him satisfactorily prove the position. 
If the laws of nature are distinct from God, 
there is no occasion for such a Being, If his 
power be limited, it is bound by a superior 
power. Then the God of the Deist is only a 
secondary being, and that superior power is 
God. Thus, whenever the name of the Deity 
is taken to imply less than an omnipotent power, 
it leads to absurdity. 

An omnipotent power could give a revelation, 
and could perform miracles. 

2. The Deist next denies the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and he rests his denial upon a numerical 
argument ; because, he says, three material ob- 
jects cannot be comprised in one of themselves, 
neither can three Gods be one God. If what 
he calls three Gods be material substances, and 
are subject to material predicaments, then his 
reasoning is correct. But let the deist first es- 
tablish the fact that the Godhead is subject to 
material laws. 

The Christian does not pretend to form a 
categorical idea of the Trinity ; the subject is 
with him an object of faith, and not of percep- 
tion. The Scriptures speak of the hypostatical 
state of God the Creator, of Christ the Re- 
deemer, and of the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier, 
and distinctly teach the divinity of e.ach person. 
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yet declare tliat " there is no other God but 
one." And although reason cannot reach to this 
mystery, yet its limited faculties are no bar to 
the power of Omnipotency ; and it is the mark 
of a sounder intellect to believe the mystery upon 
the authority of Scripture, than to reason mathe- 
matically upon the nature of the Godhead.* 

3. The Scripture relation respecting the deluge 
may be considered as the relation of a historical 
fact But if such an amazing event took place, 
it must have left traces of its occurrence on the 
face of the globe, and have also formed a subject 
of oral tradition with all people whose origin may 
be traced to a relative degree of antiquity. For 
the full application of these facts, which go very 
far to establish the credit of the sacred books, as 
being consistent with the facts of nature and his- 
tory, the reader is referred to an able work, 

* Far answers to those objections which have been aM* 
swered a thousand times, and are again repeated with igno- 
rant efcontery, the reader is referred to otlier works. It is 
to be wished that all such objections were collected in one 
volume, and popularly answered. Some of them would 
really be anuising, if we could be amused on such a serious 
subject. One objector denies the account of the creation, 
because the sun was not made at the same time with hght. 
Another says that there could not have been a deluge, be- 
cause the waters would not cover Chimborazo. Can it be 
proved that the Sood did not form that mountain ? A third 
brings a zoological fact to invalidate the account which 
Moses gives of the animals being collected in the Ark. It 
is, that a sapajou bas a. pensile tail ! 
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entitled, " A Comparative Estimate of the Min- 
eral and Mosaical Geologies," and also to a 
powerful argument in the third section of the 
" Difficulties of Infidelity." 

(A few remarks will presently be made re- 
specting prophecies, and miracles.) 

4. The conception of the Vir^n Mary was a 
miracle, and hence all reasoning on the fact is 
absurd, and betrays itself. 

5. The atonement should be considered as 
part of the means, which the Deity used for the 
purpose of delivering mankind from the do- 
minion of evil. 

6. The resurrection of Christ is aho a fact 
which rests upon the evidence which snppcHts 
it, and also upon its consistency as a part of the 
whoJe scheme. It is a miracle, through which 
the Deity gave assurance to man of a future 
life, but is no more wonderful as a fact than 
is the existence of the human race. 

II. The Deist insists that the laws of Scrip- 
ture, its precepts, and its duties, ought to coin- 
cide with the principles of a genuine and natural 
morality. As well might he contend that they 
should be coincident with the principles of per- 
petual motion. He asks for the agreement of 
Christianity with a test, more popular indeed, 
.but not more easily to be discovered. 

1. Here again the reasonable adaptation of 
the Scriptures to the necessities of man may be 
K 2 
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r-emarlced ; the principle of a genuine morality 
cannot be discovered, and yet there is want- 
ing a rule to regulate the intercourse of men. 
The Deity makes this rule a subject of his re- 
velation, and gives to man a power which 
will more than answer the purpose of such aa 
principle. I 

2. The Deist next contends, that Christ 
ought to have written a moral and theological 
treatise. In one sense, he inspired his servants 
to do so, and if the Deist finds fault with the 
interpretation of the priests, let him go to the 
book itself. 

But he adds, so far trom religion having ests 
bhshed the means of destroying moral evil, it I 
has been the occasion of extending evil over the 
face of the whole earth. Here again it is evi- 
dent that he mistakes the abuse of religion for 
religion itself. We may fear that these mistakes 
are often wilful. At least, they betray either a 
wilful or a shameful ignorance. 

3. When the Deist argues, that the denunci- 
ations of the Scriptures are universal and its 
promises only partial, he deserves more atten- 
tion. Man is only made subject to those de- 
nunciations for wilfiil ignorance, or through a 
wilful rejection of their sacred truths. * 

• The Scriptures nowhere consign the heathen to the 
Christian place of puuishtnent. It is an error in the pious 
to make such a supposition the ground of their exertiods. 
There is too much reason without it. 
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When, therefore, the Deist argues against the 
Scriptures because of their want of universality, 
he neglects to consider their individuality, from 
which alone their universality can arise. The 
book itself declares that a considerable time 
would elapse before it would be generally re- 
ceived ; and it can with certainty be shown, 
that the years which have passed since its first 
publication are within the specified time. A 
fact which at least shows its own consistency. 
That consistency is farther shown in the silent 
but certain spread of the Bible in each quarter 
of the globe ; for the book also declares, that 
at some period it will be generally received, and 
accomplish its purpose over the ignorance, 
pride, and superstition of the human mind. 

The Bible is still farther consistent with feet, 
since it declares, that although many are called 
few are chosen. What vaKd argument, there- 
fore, can be brought against reHgion, because 
all men have not received it, and because some 
who do affect 'to receive it do not act according 
to their profession ? Such an argument could 
only form an objection to the scheme of Chris- 
tianity, by showing that that scheme is not 
what it pretends to be, if it does not effectually 
work upon thehearts of all its nominal professors. 

4. Nor can the credit of the sacred book be 
reasonably questioned because its doctrines are 
variously iriterpreted by different men ; or, be^ 
K 3 
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cause they approach it with different ceremonies. 
The truth of religion, like any other fixed truths J 
is subject to different points of view, which de- 
pend in a great measure on the capacity, and 
sometimes on the intention of the individuals by 
whom it is regarded. One man looks at its 
power, another only regards its effects. Such half 
views may betray a want of knowledge or of 
judgment, but the scriptural truth is not afrj 
fected i it remains fixed. Again, one man re-- 
ceives a foreign tradition as of equal authority 
with the Scriptures; or another alters their 
text to make it accord with his preformed views 
of what it ought to be ; yet, however they may 
violate the truth in the conceptions of men, it 
remains in its own nature inviolate. Men go 
beyond it, or contrary to it, but, return to the 
well-spring, and the water is pure. 

The truth of revelation is a truth of its own 
nature, and the mode of its promulgation is suffi- 
cient to assure us that it is neither a moral nor 
a natural truth. If the sacred pages were only 
meant to reveal a superior system of ethics, a 
simple enunciation of the code would have been 
sufficient j because, if reason could not have 
discovered such a code, at least it could have 
assented to its moral truth, and there needed 
not the machinery of prophets, priests, and 
sacrifices, of types and antitypes, to declare or i 
enforce a few moral enactions. 
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5, The last infidel observation on the Scrip- 
tures which will here be noticed, is respecting 
their immorality, impurity, and indecency. The 
Deist seems to be ignorant that these offences 
are not in themselves positive, have no fixed 
ground in the nature of actions, and owe their 
character to the refinements of society. The 
Scriptures represent the facts and feelings ot' 
the earlier times, of which they are historical. 
Since those times, manners, and feelings, and 
expressions have changed. But there is a fact 
which answers the objection, and repds with 
scorn the charge which it would insinuate. Is 
the infidel ignorant, that so far trom opposing 
modesty and chastity, the Gospel alone incul- 
cates and effects that purity of heart and thought 
from which only those virtues can arise ? Or if 
he be so ignorant of the teaching of the Gospel, 
is he also so unlearned in the progress of morals 
as not to know, that the very delicateness of 
our present manners is owing to the diffusion 
of Christianity ; and that the female sex are 
admitted into their proper state in that society 
which they equally temper and adorn, only where 
the influence of the Gospel, which teaches that 
even concupiscence is sin, has softened and 
subdued the passions of men. 

III. It has already been observed, that the 
Deity had power, if he so willed, to perform 
miracles, 
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But the Deist days^ that a miracle is contrary 
to nature, and is intended to amend nature. It 
would be idle to foUovr his argument on the 
object. That miraclies are contrary to nature 
is the truth, but no theologian ever contended 
thatt they were performed to amend nature. 
They had a two-fold purpose. They were 
Wrought, in the first place, to establish and pre- 
seWe a ^eiertain scheme, which could not have 
been established and preserved without them.; 
and in the second place, to convince mankind 
of the exercise of an authority in promulging 
the Gospel on which they could not otherwise 
have relied. 

2. The giving of a revelation is a miracle. 
Now there is in being at this hour a system of re- 
ligion, which professes to have had its bilrth and 
to have been jweserved through a revelation. So 
far, therefore, from there being any supposition 
in the performing of miracles contrary to pro- 
bability, there is a certain scheme now in oper- 
ation, which has, so long back as it can be 
traced, even to its beginning, claimed to have 
had its origin and preservation in miracles. Still 
further, that scheme, if the tradition which Sup- 
ports it be true, could not hiave been com- 
menced and preserved without miracles, which 
will appear if we look at two or three of its 
leading facts. 
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3. Thus, Abraham could not have known the 
will of God, had not the Deity revealed it to 
him. That revelation was a miracle. 

The Israelites could not have been led out of 
Egypt, and through, the Red Sea to escape 
pursuit, without the miraculous inteiposition of 
God. Nor could they have been preserved for 
the first four or ^ve centuries as a distinct and 
Separate people ^thout the frequent interposi*^ 
tion of the power of heaven. 

And thus, also, Christ could not have proved 
to the minds of men that he was the Messiah 
of file Scriptures, unless he had exercised a 
miraculous power. 

If, then, the religion of the Gospel be tru6, it 
could not have been established without the 
support of miracles. 

4. But the Scriptures represent the Deity as a 
God of mercy and goodness j therefore, that 
this character of the Deity may be maintained, 
the miracles which supported his religion must 
be consistent with those attributes, and reason^ 
ably adapted to the end of their performance. 

If every event recorded in the Scriptures, 
whieh occurred in furtherance of their general 
olgect be examined by this rule, they will be 
found to answer its conditions. ^ 

it may be suflScient here^ in illustration of the 
argument, to mention only two or three of those 
events which form the subjects of the mual 
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tjavils of the infidel, respecting the power of 
God overthe Uves and properties of his creatures. 

The reason given by the Scriptures for the 
destruction of mankind by the flood is in itself 
conclusive. Their destruction was judicial, and 
as such is reasonable. But even in this fearful 
exercise of divine justice, the mercy of God is 
seen, like the ark, floating upon the dark waters 
of his wrath, promising life and peace in the 
midst of death and desolation. With such a 
race of men as were destroyed, in all probability, 
the covenant could not have been made. 

The extent of the power displayed in the 
miraculous plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians, 
was no more than what was absolutely necessary 
to induce them to let the Israelites depart. But 
the Egyptians brought the extent of that power 
upon themselves by their obstinate resistance to 
the will of God, and the character of the Deity 
for benevolence is preserved by the manner in 
which he first displayed his power, and gradu-- 
ally increased the plagues in annoyance and de- 
structiveness, as Pharoah hardened his heart, 
and resisted the Almighty will. 

The overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red 
Sea was equally necessary to preserve the chosen 
people from their fury j and upon any principle 
of judgment, Pharoah and his host deserved 
their fate for their temerity and want of good 
iaith. 
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The extermination, also, of the seven nations 
in the land of promise, was a measm-e which 
subsequent events proved to have been ordered 
through divine vdsdom, for besides the abomin- 
able practices into which they had fallen, the 
influence of the remnant of them upon the 
Israelites, in drawing them into idolatry and sin, 
is a sufficient justification of the justice and bene- 
volence of God, who whilst he punished with 
mercy, yet in the midst of indignation opened 
the way of holiness. 

It may thus be shown, that each event recorded 
in the Scriptures is consistent with • both the 
primary object of revelation, and the principle of 
benevolence on which that object was determined. 
And thusi, whilst miracles were absolutely ne- 
cessary for the completion of that object, they 

still preserve the character of the Deity free from 
the infidel imputation of " injustice, cruelty, and 

murder.^* 

IV. If the mercy and power of God be shown 
in miraculously giving and preserving his re- 
velation^ his wisdom and mercy are no less 
shown by the divine simplicity in which he has 
adapted his religion to the present and immediate 
necessities and abilities of the most unlearned. 
And here is shown the extensive power and pre- 
sent application of that religion, which, whUst 
it exercises the utmost learning of the scholar, 
and ingenuity of the man of talent, may be re- 
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ceivefly all its blessings experienced, and its truth 
fotty proved by the poorest and most unlearned, 
through faith. 

But upon the first mention of the word feith 
' the infidel feels alarm, and chaises the Christian 
with unmanly credulity. " Faith (he says) is 
the assent of the mind to the trutii of a proposi- 
tion supported by evidence.'* It is evident that 
theobjector dbes not understand the meaning of 
the term. We cannot be said to have fai& in a 
proposition supported by evidence. In that case 
the proposition is demonstrated, and becomes a 
sul^ect of our knowledge, not an object of our 
faith. The meaning of fjuth in a religious sense 
is amply this — a dependence upon the word of 
God. And this dependence, in by far the greater 
proportion of cases, cannot, from the nature of 
the subject, arise from the absent of tl^e mind, but 
evidently is the belief of the heart. Hence the 
religion of Christ is as much adapted to the poor 
and illiterate as to the rich ^and the learned. In 
this universality of application is shown the 
greatness of divine wisdom, through which the 
revelation of God, alike important to every de- 
gree and rank in life, is as mercifully adapted to 
the lowest as to the highest 

In no science, in no art, can faith avail the 
unlearned. It will not assist the mariner in hiis 
observations, nor the artisan in his skill j but to 
-the most unlettered of men it offers all the ad- 
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vantages, and all the benedictions of diviiae grace 
and favour. The poor and the illiter^;e may 
not be able to look far into those mysterieai, which ^ 
angels at one time desired^ to learn^ but^ by sub- 
mitting their hearts to .God (not to the priest, as^ 
the infidel jgnorantly judges), through faith in 
his Holy Word, the poorest and most illiterate may 
^perience that power over his evil nature of" 
which philosophers talk in vain, and be assure^ 
of that felicity hereafter of which philosophy is^ 
as ignorant as the beasts that perish. 

If the unlearned man be struck with the power 
of evil within him, he is not a3ked to study the 
cause and remedy of it. He is asked to give his 
heart, in faith, to God } and. is promised,, that he 
shall be delivered from the burden of its cor- 
rupted nature. And when he finds that he luus 
ofifended his God. and given ^^ay to evil, and has 
no> power to deliver himself and to make retribu-r 
tion for his offences, what does God in his 
mercy and wisdom exact for all the evikr of his 
past life ? — The surrender of his heart m faith. 
Faith in the atonement Not the knowledge that 
Christ died, but the entire dependence of the 
heart on that event for pardon, and upon the 
aid which God will grant, through that events for. 
power over future evil. Thus, in scriptural phcase, 
his heart is said to believe unto righteousness. 
The effect of this faith will be apparent both in. 
hk^lmgs and in his conduct. £%il will lose it^ 
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dominion over him, and he will go on his way in 
pleasantness and in peace. He will waHc by 
faith, and live by faith ; and as the waters of Jor- 
dan were driven back by the feet of the priests 
who bare the ark, so will evil be driven away 
from the path of that man who bears the faith of 
Christ in his heart 

The infidel will say that he cannot bear this 
faith. Then let him ask God to give it to him. 
It will not be had without submitting the heart 
to God. If he suffer any notion, or argument, 
or philosophical system, to interpose between his 
own heart and God, he cannot be said to be in 
the full exercise of his reason, unless he demon- 
strate to a certainty the truth of his position j — 
unless he show, upon sure grounds, that God 
did not give a revelation, and did not doom him 
to a future state of irremediable anguish if he 
do not believe in Christ and obey his Gospel. 
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CHAP. X. 

THE TRUTH OF REVELATION TRIED BY HUME^S^ 
CELEBRATED TEST OF MIRACLES. 

The reasoning which proves that the abstract 
possibility of working miracles rests with the 
Deity, also extends to the ability of inspiring 
human agents with prophetic powers. 

I. The Christian religion may be traced up to 
the century from whence our time is dated j and 
historical intimations are now extant of the being 
of the Christians as a sect and separate people,, 
and of the Jews as of a peculiar nation amongst: 
whom they arose, and from whom they sepa- 
rated, in Juvenal, Suetonius, PKny junior, Ta- 
citus. Martial and Justin. The Jews are noticecf 
by Strabo, Philo, Diodorus Siculus, Nicolaus 
Damascenes, and Manetho, not to name others 
of an earlier date, whom Porphyry mentions. 
The early writers, also, who wrote against the 
Christians, Julian, Porphyry, and Celsus, allow 
the fact. It is thus quite sufficient for the ar- 
gument which follows, to insist from these autho- 
rities that the Old Testament existed as the 
Scriptures of the Jews for one, two, or three 
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centuries before the Advent A time so far (£s- 
tant from the publication of the Gospel as to 
prevent the possibility of collusion. And be- 
sides, the authority of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and the Septuagint, proves the prior existence 
and appropriation of the books of Moses in par- 
ticular. 

Now, in these writings are a variety of pas- 
sages, professedly prophetic, which were deli- 
vered to the people some centuries l;iefore the 
occurrence pf these events, which are said tp be 
their fulfilment, especially those relating to the 
birth, ministration, and death of Christ, the dcr 
struction of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the 
Jews ; and more especially those relating to th^ 
influence of the religion of Christ upon the heart 
and life of every person who would embrace it. 

But, to prophecy truly is a proof of divine in- 
spir^ition ; and in every instance where tt^at in- 
spiration relates to the will of God, md the 
nature, duties, and powers of man,, it is a religious 
revelation. 

The argument thus built upon the fact pf pro- 
phecy is plain, easy, and conclusive, and in many- 
able publications is pursued with an effort beyond 
the attacks of cavillation.* How wilfully blind^ 
therefore, must that mind be, which rejects if, 
without proving its fallacy. What claim can tl^at 

* See Bishop Newton's Dissertation. Also the fourth sec- 
tion Qf the '' Difficulties of Infidelity." 
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man have to the reason of which he would boasts 
who wilfully closes his eyes to such an easy and 
effective proof of so important a subject. Before 
the unbeliever ventures to expose himself by 
questioning the credibility of the Scriptures, let 
him, in all fairness, answer the single argument 
which the subject of prophecy advances. Let 
him show the falsity of the evidence on which it 
is said, that the prophecies of the events named 
above existed centuries before the time in which 
it is also contended that they received their ac- 
complishment ; . and also let him show the falsity 
of the facts and argument which prove that they 
were fulfilled to the very letter of their several 
predictions. If he do not do this, his unbelief 
is owing to a different cause than that which a 
candid examination bfsfchft truth would warrant 
1 . The infidel meets these facts with a specu- 
lative denial. Prophetic power, he argues, is a 
miracle, and he denies the fact of miracles. But 
on what grounds does he deny the fact ? Is there 
any process of reasoning which all men appear 
willing to allow, upon which we may rest the 
claim of scriptural miracles to their credit ? The 
infidel unfolds the test, which the acutest rea^ 
soner on the sceptical side of. the question in- 
vented, to prove, or rather to disprove, the truth 
of miracles, and exultingly dares us to try them 
by that test. Some writers endeavour to show the 
unfairness of Hume's celebrated test ; but it will 
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appear, that their fears arose more from their own 
weakness than from the want of strength in the 
cause which they advocated. The infidel has a 
right to presume, that if the Scriptures be a divine 
truth, they are able completely to meet every 
demand which reason can make upon them ; 
either relating to the evidence by which they are 
supported, or to the purpose for which they are 
revealed. 

2. In giving a test, Hume virtually acknow- 
ledged the power of working miracles ; but the 
test itself is evidently given as an exclusion to 
their claim to credibility. He says, " That no 
testimony is siifficient to establish a miracle, tmless 
the testimony be <^ such a kind, that its falsehood 
would be more miracidoiis than the Jact which it 
endeavours to establish.'^ Now, let us admit the 
fairness of this test ; and if it can be shown, as as- 
suredly it can, that the miracles of the Scriptures 
fairly meet the most ingenious test which the 
acutest sceptic who ever wrote to invalidate them 
could invent, the infidel must, in consistency, 
acknowledge their claim to his belief. 

II. The miracle which we will now submit to 
this test, is the covenant made between God and 
the Israelites, within the time of their deliverance 
from the Egyptians and their establishment in 
the land of promise. The evidence of this mi- 
rade is the reciprocal testimony which the rites, 
ceremonies, and expences of the Jewish religion 
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bear with their records; and it is contdndedi 
that the falsity of this evidence woul4 be » 
greater miracle than the one which it establishes^ 

1. The dispersion of the Jews is a presential 
fact It is also a historical fact, noticed by Dio« 
dorus and Herodotus, that the rite of cu'cum# 
cision now practised by the dispersed Jews wa3^ 
performed by their ancestors some centuries^ 
before their dispersion. 

This rite formed part of a religious service? 
celebrated above all others for its peculiar cere^ 
monies and ordinances, its offerings and its^ sacri- 
fices, and particularly for its tithes and priesthoodL 
That religion claimed one-tenth of the produce 
of the country for its support, and one-twelitii 
of the people for its administration. 

2. Now, could any human power persuade a 
nation to adopt the rite of circumcision, as at 
mark of an event which they were conscious did 
never occur, and in proof of that falsehood also/ 
induce them to adopt and maintain one-twelfth, 
of their population in hereditary and unproduc* 
tive ease, from the benefit of which they ex- 
cluded both themselves and their children ? 

Yet we find a nation, at one period, not only 
living in the full and cheerful observance of tbe^ 
rites, duties, and demands of such a religion^ 
but also conscientiously exact in their offeringH^ 
tenacious of their ceremonies, and waging war 
fi)i? ikm religious inviolation ; and besides* thi» 

L 2 
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devotion to their peculiar system, we likewise 
see them preserving, with unequalled care and 
solicitude, — in such a manner as to render coun- 
terfeit and surreptitious copies impossible,*-— 
certain Scriptures, purporting to contain a record 
of the cause of the institution of their rites, 
ceremonies, and ordinances, in commemoration 
of the establishment of which they were also in 
the constant habit of holding those fasts, feasts, 
and festivals, which were named in the record 
for that purpose. 

This record of the institution of their religion 
declares that it was first established by God him- 
self, as a token of a covenant made between 
him and that people for a special purpose. 

3. That purpose is also said to be essential' 
to both the present and the future welfare of 
mankind. 

Now, it is certain that the Jews, at one time, 
were living in all the ordinances of this religion* 
Could that religion have been palmed upon the 
people ; and could the record of its establish- 
ment have been falsified ? 

4. The record could not have existed without 
the religion. The religion must have had an 
existence previous to the record, and have been 
the cause of it. Otherwise, the circumstance 
would exhibit to us the miracle of a whole nation 
of people foolishly adopting, from a mere fable, 
without any present or ulterior advantage, an 
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expensive and burdensome religion. A far 
greater miracle than that of its divine origin for 
a special purpose. 

The religion of the Jews, then, was the cause 
of the record of it. 

5. Now, that that religion should not have had 
the origin attributed to it by the record, it must 
have been adopted by Jews at some period sub- 
sequent to the time recorded, and the false 
record agreed to and received by the people. 

In this case, a whole nation, without profit 
and without honour, falsely declare that God, at 
one time, made a certain covenant with their 
ancestors, and in testimony of such an unprofit- 
able and dishonourable falsehood, undergo a 
painful and dangerous operation *, forego many 
worldly pleasures and advantages, and volun- 
tarily give up one-tenth of the produce of their 
property, in perpetuity, for the itnaintenance of 
one-twelfth of their population in hereditary ease 
and unproductive affluence. 

It is sufficient to state this question, to obtain 
the answer which reason must give j — tliat it 
would be a far greater miracle that a nation 
of people should thus impose upon themselves, 
their children, and the world, without an ade- 
quate object, than that God should make a cove- 
nant with them for an especial purpose. 

* For one of the best accounts of the origin of circumcU 
sioD, see that article in Dr. Rees's Encyclopaedia. 
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III. Thus, seen upoti an abstract view of the 
question, the mind decides in favour of the re- 
velation ; but if we consider the question in its 
fullest beiaring, the mind takes no tune to hesi- 
tate in its decision, but instantly decides that a 
revelation is the least miracle. 

1. We are certain that the Jews could not 
have submitted, or have been privy to a falsifi- 
cation of the record, within the time of the ex- 
traneous accounts of their existence as a nation. 
Yet, more than this, we know that the Sama* 
ritans, as well as the Jews, submitted to thie 
rite of circumcision, and other rites and cere- 
monies, in testimony of the truth pf the record 
of the first establishment of Judaism. Now it 
was impossible, fi'om the deadly hatred which sub- 
sisted between the Jews and the Samaritans, even 
to the time of Christ, * that they could have 
colluded to establish the religion of the Jew^ 
and falsify its recoi:d, at any period subsequeirt 
to their separation. At that period the esta- 
•blished worship of the Jewish Deity was in the 
temple. The Samaritans retained the rites and 
ordinances of the common religion, but trans- 
ferred their worship to Mount Gerazim. But 
had they (and they were by far the most nu- 
merous division,) hiid any reason to suspect 
that that religion was not a divine institution, 

• JohDsv.9. . . 
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but merely a politic imposition of their enemies^ 
they certainly would have exposed the frauds 
and shook off the burden of tithes and priest- 
craft with which it was connected, when they 
shook off their allegiance to the house of David, 
especially as the Messiah was to come from the 
tribe of Judah. Instead of which, the people 
wished to return to their worship at Jerusalen^ 
and cheerfully submitted to the rites and expences 
of their common religion, and carefully pre- 
served the record of its divine institution. Hence 
it is impossible to believe that the Jews and 
Samaritans colluded to burden themselves with 
Judaism. We must look for a prior institution 
of that religion. But the record of that instil 
tution could not have been falsified within such 
a time, antecedent to the defection of the ten 
tribes, in which the oral report of the fact 
could have been extant. We may, therefor^ 
safely argue, that the religion and its record, so 
far from being falsely imposed, were not even 
suspected in the reign of Solomon, nor of Davids 
nor of Saul. 

In the reign of Solomon the books of Samuel 
formed a part of the public archives. They 
testified that the prophet whose name they bear 
** ministered before the Lord*' in the service of 
the religion in question. If this record be fals^ 
the religion had a subsequent institution, which^ 
by coming within the time before named, would 
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be a greater, miracle thaa that which it est^ 
blished. 

And this reasoning would accompany us 
through the book of Judges until we came to 
the time of Joshua, who was contemporary with 
Moses. 

If we deny the authority of the book of Judges^ 
we have then to try, by Hume's test, the miracle 
of an infant state imposing upon themselves, and 
their children, and all mankind, the rites, bur- 
dens, and expences of a counterfeit and unpro- 
fitable religion, and also the means which the 
nation subsequently took to preserve that reli- 
gion, as well as the falsehoods which their re- 
cords declare respecting the interposition of the 
miraculous power of God for the preservation of 
that false religion. 

Thus, even a hasty retrospect of the history 
of the religion of the Jews is sufficient to assure 
us that, according to the infidel test, the false 
assumption of that religion would be a greater 
miracle than its recorded miraculous institution. 

IV. There is yet more testimony in it» favour. 
The record of the religion in question declares 
that it was established by a superhuman power 
for purposes which began to be openly shown 
at the time when the written record commenced* 
Now, before we fully decide upon the miracle 
of such an event, we must consider the nature 
of the covenant then said to be made between 
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God and the people ; in testimony of which the 
religion in question, with its rites, ceremonies^ 
and peculiar burdens and expences, is said to 
have been instituted. In this con^deration^ 
three material points are involved. First the 
object of the covenant. Secondly, the continual 
progress of that object. And thirdly, the proof 
which we have of its present operation. 

1. Now it was the declared purpose of that 
covenant that the Israelites should preserve a 
certain religion to a certain time. That at that 
time it should be introductory to another reli- 
gion, which should never be destroyed, but 
progressively and effectually spread over the 
earth. For this purpose it was designed that 
Christ should advene, and if the Jews rejected 
him, that their favourite city should be de- 
stroyed, themselves dispersed, and the religion 
of Jesus given to the Gentiles. There also was 
another object in that covenant. Through the 
religion which was to spring out of Judaism, 
there was to be a spiritual influence exercised 
upon the hearts of men, under certain condi- 
tions, for the purpose of delivering them from 
the evils of nature and of life. 

2. We see the continued progress of this ob- 
ject in the whole history of the Jews, in the 
advent of Christ, in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the dispersion of the Jews, and in the con- 
tinued spread of the religion of Christ, in defiance 
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of every obstacle which can be invented to op- 
pose it. 

3. There is a proof of the present operation 
of the religion of which the covenant was the 
promise, which is in itself decisive of the truth 
of revelation ; and this proof is a fact as indubit- 
able as that of the existence of man,— not a 
solitary fact, — not a fact hid in the recesses of 
learning, or the secret places of science, — but 
an open, notorious, and intelligible fact, for the 
truth of which thousands and tens of thousands 
can vouch, — a fact so open, as to lie on the very 
surface of life, and so general, that numbers 
about us, within our {Personal inquiry, can testify 
of its influence upon themselves, -— can say, we 
also were subject to moral evil with the rest of 
mankind, but, through the power of that religion 
which arose out of Judaism, we have overcome 
its debasing and degrading influence. One will 
tell that he was torn by such desires, or was a 
victim to such appetites ; another, that he was a 
slave to such a disposition, or the creature of such 
habits; and another, that he was the sport of 
such or such feelings of malice, of cruelly, or of 
lust ; and all will tell of their ignorance of the 
real import of the Scriptures^ before they sub- 
mitted their hearts to the divine teaching of the 
Gospel. Nor is their personal testimony mex^ 
sentiment; they will show it in reality. The 
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C^iristiati appeals to his family, to his fiiends, — 
he a{^eals to his home ; and, as a proof of the 
influence of religion, asks the unbeliever to wit- 
ness that quietness and assurance for ever, which 
breadtes peace and tranquil joy on all around 
him. Was he immoral or debauched? Was he 
passionate, deceptious, false, or revengeful? 
Through the influence of religion he has over- 
come moral evil, and is living in the ordinances 
of the Lord blameless. And is it the effect of 
bigotry to change the heart and its affections? 
Is it the work of fanaticism to subdue the pas- 
sions and regulate the appetites ? Will hjrpocrisy 
fill the breast with joy, peace, and love, or bring 
tranquillity to the heart; place it above the 
strifes and.inquietudes of life, and give to the soul 
the firmest assurance of immortal peace and , 
glory ? Nor is this proof only to be known by 
foreign testimony. The infidel, indeed, may say, 
that he does not see this effect produced by re- 
ligion upon its professors; and he may argue 
against it, because oiFthe errors and hypocrisy of 
those who mistake and abuse it ; but his over- 
sight or want of judgment is no argument 
against the truth. Let him not trust to the word 
of others ; let him toy the experiment upon him- 
self. The Scriptures give a test by which the 
heart may be assured of their truth. ** If a man 
will do the will of God, he shall be assured if 
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the doctrine be of God.'* • And this truth aU 
are called upon personally to disprove, before 
fhey can reasonably decide against the truth of 
the sacred books. 

V. In drawing our conclusion^ it maybe proper 
to keep before the mind of the reader the im^ 
portant distinction between the Christian and all 
Other religions ; namely, the object of it with 
respect to tl^ removal of moral evil ; for no 
other religion professes to yield to man the power 
of overcoming his natural propensities, appetites, 
and passions. This power, we are certain, is not 
in nature. Hence the exercise of it is, in the 
first instance, a miracle. Thus we see that 
miracles are not only possible to an omnipotent 
power, but also were actually necessary to estab- 
lish the means which were taken to deliver man 
from evil. 

Now, if the infidel should argue that Moses 
imposed Judaism upon the Hebrews, it still would 
have required a succession of miracles to pre- 
serve that religion, and to institute Christianity 
upon it. The argument, therefore, would estab- 
lish nothing. And if the infidel still denies the 
fact of miracles, then we have the fact of all the 
individuals of a nation colluding for the purpose 
of falsifying their records, and submitting to 

* Johnvii. 17* 
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unmeaning rites, troublesome ceremonies, and 
expensive burdens, for the sole purpose of cover- 
ing a foolish and unintelligible falsehood* It is 
only .necessary to reflect for a moment upon the 
unwillingness of men to submit to the impositions 
of priestcraft, to decide upon the utter impos- 
sibility of a whole nation falsifying their records, 
and electing, or submitting to the election, of 
one-twelfth of their population to the office of 
priesthood, and voluntarily paying one-tenth of 
the produce of their property for the mainte- 
nance of such a body of priests, for the purpose 
of covering such a falsehood. We are well 
a;ware of the influence of superstition — we see 
its effects upon millions around us; but there is 
no other instance on record of a nation's volun- 
tarily falsifying their archives for no purpose, 
and purchasing the credit of truth for such a 
falsehood at the ^mazing price which the Jews 
have paid, and are still paying for it. 

But further, that the miracle of the covenant 
made between God and his people should be 
false, the whole race of the Jews for upwards of 
three thousand years, and the whole mass of 
Christians, have either been deceivers, or been 
deceived. The sincere Christian of the present 
day, who, through the influence of his religion, 
has overcome moral evil ; the sincere Christian 
of every day for eighteen hundred years past ; 
tiie present descendants of the children of Abra^ 
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haniy and their fore&thers ; the Jews m the timet 
of Vespasian, of Cyrus, of Sardanapalus^ of Solo- 
mon, of Saul, of Samuel, up to some unknown 
time, have all been the innocent victims of an 
unmeaning fraud, and have lent tiieir hearts and 
minds, through its subtile influence, to falsify 
the most important chapter in tiie history of the 
human race. 

The judgment instantiy decides that the false- 
hood of such testimony would be a far greater 
miracle than that of the making of a covenant, 
which its triith establishes. 

Thus the infidel boast of Hume's celebrated 
test falls before the two-edged sword of truth ; 
and as Baalam, who was sent for, to curse the 
Israelites, remained to bless them, so does the 
test of miracles eventusJly do homage to that 
cause over which it was meant to triumph. 

It may delight the scholar to trace the evidences 
of religion through all the seven branches of theo- 
logy ; and it is necessary to guard these grounds 
of truth with unceasing vigilance ; but how few 
of the objectors to a revelation are qualified to 
approach the subject. The danger into which 
the Deist falls <^ arises from superficial know- 
ledge, which carries a man just i^ enough to 
enable him to perceive difficulties,, and there 
leaves him. It is not learning, but a want of 
leamii^, which leads to arror in religion.'^ Thi& 
truth ]9,|prcibly illustrated by t^ subject w4 
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manner of those objections which are usually 
urged against the consistency and credibility of 
the Scriptures, and is still farther proved by con- 
trasting the learning and talent of those who are 
arrayed under the opposite banners of Christianity 
and infidelity. We would, therefore, remonstrate 
with the Deist upon the subjects of his opposi- 
tion to the Bible, and also upon the manner of 
advancing his objections. He repeats an ob- 
jection which has been answered a thousand 
times. Is such a course ingenuous ? Is it manly? 
Does it not look more like vulgar vituperation 
than a candid search into the truth, or a real 
desire for information ? If the Deist wishes to 
preserve his character for consistency and in- 
tegrity, let him discuss the answers which have 
been given to his objections upon acknowledged 
principles of moral and scientific truth, of bibliod 
criticism, and of historical facts. If he be un- 
equal to such a task, and still finds doubts and 
difficulties distressing his mind, let him distinctly 
trace them to the particular question or subject 
from which they acrise, aiid ask for a solution 
from those who are capable of giving it, and of 
directing the understanding, clear of those con- 
fusing and perplexing notions which must always 
arise when the mind attempts to reason beyond 
its capability. 

It must be confessed iJiat philosophy has to 
answer for much ^ this pa>pular evil. It has 
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given an excuse to the heart — alwkys too ready 
for disbelief — for doubting the truth of a revel- 
ation, upon the feeling of its being unnecessary. 
Thus the infidel is often (perhaps most generally) 
impressed with doubts and hesitations in believ- 
ing, which he cannot embody, or fix upon any 
subject. He lias an indistinct j^^/ir/2g* of the im- 
possibility of a revelation, or a confused notion 
of the needlessness of the Christian religion ; 
but cannot exactly say why one is impossible, or 
the other unnecessary. ^ In; ^th^ foregoing pages 
it has been attempted to shd^ the pai^t which a 
false philosophy has taken in propagating this 
evil. If this attempt be successful, and do but 
call some master spirit to the subject, then Mrill 
revealed religion be placed upon its most rational 
basis, — that ofbeing acknowledged as absolutely 
necessary to the mind and hea{t of man. 



THE END. 

f 
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